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.W'^ENNA  FELIX  is  the  legend  stamped  on  many  ancient  coins.  To  re- 
cognize  the  fitness  of  the  epithet  we  must  look  in  History  for  records  of 
Ravenna's  past  greatness,  and  in  siirviving  monuments  for  traces  of  her 
splendour.  Contrasting  her  former  glory  and  prosperity  with  her  present 

solitude  and  silence,  her    citizens  are    reminded    of  the  words  ascribed    by  Dante  to 

the  troubled  shade  of  her  ili  fated  daughter  : 

No  greater  grief  there  is  than  to  recali 
In  misery  past  happiness. 


The  sea  which  once  bathed  her  walls  and  tovvers  has  now  withdrawn  to  a 
distance  of  several  miles. 

The  crescent  shaped  harbour  strengthened  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  with 
marble  sides  to  be  the  station  for  the  Adriatic  fleet  with  its  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ships,  perished  under  the  assaults  of  man,  or  of  the  elements,  and  is  now 
buried  under  alluvial  deposits.  Classe,  the  great  sea-port,  adorned  with  stately  public 
buildings,  with  the  warehouses  of  commerce,  and  the  barracks  of  the  Roman  soldiery, 
fell  under  the  Longobard  fury  of  Farwald  and  Liutprand  ;  and  Cesarea  the  suburb 
on  the  causeway  connecting  Classe  with  Ravenna,  flanked  by  churches  and  palaces 
of  which  hardly  even  the  names  remain,  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  marvellous 
palace  of  Theodoric  was  stripped  by  Charles  the  Great  of  its  precious  niarbles  and 
mosaics.  The  Capitol,  the  bridges,  the  fountains  {Xyiiifìica),  the  Golden  Gate  {Porta 
Aurea),  stately  public  edifices  and  churches,  ali  ha\e  disappeared. 
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Ornaments  and  treasure  vvere  abstracted  or  destroved  in  the  middle-ages  ;  during- 
the  Renaissance  ;  and  in  tlie  past  centun*.  I.iutprand  carried  off  the  Regisol  ;  in  the 
sack  of  the  cit\-.  in  the  vear  151  2,  the  P'rench  gathered  a  rich  spoil  of  siher  baldacchini 
and  enamelled  crosscs  ;  tlie  iiiunks  sokl  the  treasures  of  (ralla  l'iacidia;  so  lately  as 
the  year  1 854,  workmen  eniploved  to  clear  a  canal  broke  into  fragments  an  ornament 
of  gold  set  with  garnets,  believed  to  have  btlonged  to  Theodoric. 

Iler  marshy  snil  and  the  shallowness  of  the  lagoons  v\  liich  surounded  her  were 
at  once  the  safetv  and  the  destruction  of  Ravenna.  Tlie  swanips  protected  her  on  the 
land  side,  the  shallow  sea  forbade  hostile  fleets  to  approacji  her.  Seeking  a  place  of 
refuge  secure  against  surprise,  the  latest  Emperors,  and  aftervvards  Barbarian  Kings, 
here  established  their  Capital. 

The  seat  of  lni]jerial  (TO\ernment  was  tran.sferred  from  Rome  to  Ra\enna  by 
the  Emperor  Ilonorius  about  the  beginning  <if  the  fifth  Century,  and  three  important 
periods  in  the  history  of  art  subsequent  to  that  date  ma)-  be  noted. 

The  first  of  these  periods,  which  we  shall  cali  the  Roman,  extends  to  the  year 
476  when  the  line  of  the  Roman  Emperors  of  the  West  terminated  v\'ith  the  overthrow 
of  Rnmulus  Aui:iaistuhis  b)-  Odoacer.  This  period  of  about  se\'enty  five  years  includes 
the  nanies  of  Ilonorius,  Galla  Placidia,  and  Valentinian  III. 

The  second  period,  which  we  may  cali  the  Barbarie,  and  whicli  la.sted  for  seven- 
ty  two  years,  is  the  age  of  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  and  other  Gothic    Kings. 

Tlic  tliird  period  is  notable  for  the  reconquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  Narses 
duriiig  tlie  nigns  of  Justiiiian  and  Justin,  after  whose  time  the  fortunes  of  the  City 
con.stantly  decline. 

Of  the  timos  priorato  tlie  transfer  bv  Honorius  of  the  seat  of  g(.nernment,  no 
important  nienuinent  nciw  sur\i\'es.  1  lere  and  there  a  sarei i])liagus,  or  inscription,  or 
some  fragment  of  a  .statue  or  marble  ornament  may  be  disinterred,  but  nothing  of 
great  arti.stic  or  archeological  ^•alue.  History,  however  tells  us  of  the  city  having  .sided 
with  Marius  in  liis  wars  witli  Sulla,  ami  nf  the  F.agle  who  winged  from  Ravenna 
bis  flight  across  the  Rubicon. 

Of  the  first  iif  the  three  jierinds  abo\c  indirated  as  nnteworthv,  the  mo.st  ancicnt 
monumcnt  which  has  been  pre.served  is  the  Mausoleuui  which  (  lalla  Placidia  erected 
.«fo>/ .s7//.f,  now  standing  apart,  but  wliich,  up  to  the  year  150J.  had  on  its  left  band 
the  frovaos  (th-'n  dcniolished  b.  niake  room  for  a  Street)  of  the  Church  of  .Santa 
Croce,  a].so  built  by  her. 

This  little  edifice,  con.strudcd  in  the  Inrm  nf  a  cross,  elegant  tlnaigh  .simple 
externally,  .shines  within  with  golden  .stars  span-lcd  on  the  deeii  azure  background 
of  its  walls  and  roof.  'Jlie  work  is  late  Roman,  rather  than  i'.yzantine.  Its  beautiful 
mosaics,  displaying  the  .■^ymbols  of  the  Evangelists,  the  .Xpcstles,  the  good  Shepherd 
ciiressing    his  sheeji.  .St.   l.aurence  hurrying  eagerly  t..  the  fire  nf  martyrdom  (whose 
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tongnes  of  flame  leap  towards  a  case  containing  the  gcspel  books),  deer,  doves,  fruit, 
flowers,  leaves,  crosses  and  similar  decoration.s,  ali  reproduce  mohves  to  be  seen 
in  other  classical  mosaics  in  Rome,  and  in  the  baptistery  of  St.  Januarius  in  NajDles, 
assigned  to  the  dose  of  the  fourth  Centur)'. 

On  the  floor  stand  three  great  sarcophagi,  which  once  contained  the  bodies  of 
Placidia,  of  her  husband  Constantius,  and  of  her  son  Valentinian,  but  which  now, 
after-ages  having  pillaged  them  of  ali  else,  hold  nothing  sa\-e  a  few  fragments  of  bones. 
Yet  in  the  dini  tvvilight  and  mysterious  silence  of  the  place  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
are  felt  to  be  present  by  those  who  ha\^e  known  them  in  histor\-. 

The  personal  history  of  Galla  Placidia  is  a  singular  romance.  Daughter  and 
sister  of  Emperors,  she  fell  in  her  tvventieth  year  into  the  hands  of  Alarle  the  Visigoti! 
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as  pait  of  the  spoils  taken  bv  him  in  his  second  siege  of  Rome.  Detained  as  a  host- 
age  she  won  the  love  of  Ataulphus,  who,  on  the  deatla  of  Alaric  his  brother-in-law, 
had  been  proclaimed  King  of  the  Goths.  During  negotiations  for  her  release  from 
captivity  a  rivai  suitor  for  lier  hand,  had  presented  himscif  in  Ccnstantius  the  adviser 
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of  llonorius  and  general  of  liis  annics.  lUit  after  fmir  vears  delay  the  consent  of 
Honorius  was  obtained  to  the  niarriagc  of  his  sister  with  the  Gothic  King,  which 
was  solemnised  with  great  splend<>ur  in  the  city  of  Xarbonne  in  the  year  414. 

Within  a  year  nf  tlieir  marriage  niany  disasters  befell  the  spouses.  Ataulphus 
and  tlie  Visigoths  wm  driven  arross  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  his  infant  son  died, 
and  finally   he  hiinself  was  assassinated.   I'.v  his  sucressor,  Tlacidia  was  treated  with 
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bnitalitv  and  insult  :  but  lier  oppressor  beiny  slain  on  the  seventh  day  from  bis  ac- 
cession,  she  was  now  restored  to  the  Romans  witli  e\-er3-  mark  ot"  h(jnour.  Constan- 
tius,  who  had  been  promised  by  Honorius  her  band  in  marriage  if  he  succeeded  in 
rescuing  lier  kom  the  \'isigoths,  recei\ed  her  at  the  foot  of  the  P}Tenees,  and 
although  his  o\ertures  of  marriage  were  repeatedty  rejected  he  at  last  gained  her 
consent.  By  Constantius  she  had  tvvo  children  a  daughter  named  Honoria  and  a  son 
named  \';dentinian. 

In  the  year  421  Constantius  was  associated  with  Honorius  in  the  Imperiai 
dignity,  when  Placidia  took  the  title  of  Augusta  while  her  son  Valentinian  was  re- 
cognised  as  lieir  to  the  Imperiai  throne. 

Constantius  died  shortlv  after  his  ele\-ation  to  the  purple.  Subsequent  to  his 
deatli  Placidia  became  at  first  the  object  of  a  foolish  fondness  on  the  part  of  Hono- 
rius, afterwards  of  his  aversion,  when  finding  her  position  intolerable,  she  fled  in  the 
year  423  to  Constantinople  to  the  Court  of  her  nephew  Theodosius  II. 

On  the  death  of  Honorius  in  the  sanie  year,  the  tlirone  of  the  Western  Empire 
was  occupied  for  a  brief  period  bj-  the  usurper  Johannes  ;  but  supported  by  the 
armies  of  her  nephew,  Placidia,  after  being  confirmed  in  her  title  of  Augusta,  together 
with  her  son  \'alentinian  and  her  danghter  Honoria,  was  brought  back  to  Ra\-enna, 
where  for  the  next  twenty  fi\'e  vears  she  reigned  supreme,  at  first  as  regent  for  her 
son,  and  afterwards,  with  no  less  real  authuritv,  as  adviser  of  that  feeble  and  protìigate 
prince.  She  died  in  Rome,  but  her  body  was  brought  back  to  Ravenna  to  lie  in  the 
mausoleum  she  had  built  for  herseH. 


]\Ian3'  medieval  legends  record  her  adventures.  It  is  related  that  being  overtaken 
by  a  violent  stomi  on  her  ^-ovage  from  Constantinople  ti)  Ravenna,  she  made  a 
vow  to  St.  John  the  E\angelist  that  if  brought  safely  to  her  destination  she  v\'ould 
rear  a  splendid  tempie  in  his  lusnour.  In  fulfilment  of  vvliich  \o\\^  she  built  the  Ba- 
silica of  St.  John  the  E\-angelist,  decorating  its  walls  with  mosaics  representing  the 
danger  .she  had  escaped  through  his  help.  This  building  falling  into  decay  was 
restored,  or  rebuilt.  in  the  i  3'"  centun,-,  and  stili  shows  traces  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
Tlie  niosaic  work  has  peri.shed,  but  a  miniature,  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  restoration 
of  the  Church,  indicates  the  design. 

Another  legend  has  afforded  a  subject  for  two  notable  works  of  art  ;  a  picture 
by  Xiccolò  RondineUi  (pupil  and  follower  of  Gian  Bellini,  and  the  greatest  of  Ra- 
\enna's  painters)  now  preserved  in  the  Pinacoteca  Reale  of  Milan  ;  and  the  bas-relief 
in  the  t\'mpanuni  o\-er  tlie  portai  attached  to  the  farade  of  the  Church  of  St.  John 
when  it  was  restored. 

«  Placidia  desiring  greatly  ?   so  writes  Fabri  in  his  Miuiorie  Sagre   <.<   while  con- 
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secratinsf  her  votive  church.  ti>  cm-ii-li  it  alsci  with  sumc-  ri'lic  df  thesaint;  lie  as  she 
praj-ed  tliere  bv  niijht,  appcared  ti)  litT  clutlicd  in  l'uiitifical  mbes,  and  rarryintf  in  liis 
band  a  trolden  ccnser  vvbennvitli  he  incensed  the  rhurch,  and  whili-  he  was  incensing 
the  aitar,  Placidia  ran  forvvard  and  thrcw  herself  at  bis  feet  in  adoration.  As  she 
knelt  tbo  Saint  vanished,  but  that  sin-  niight  knovv  that  ber  prayer  was  beeird,  left 
in  licr  hands  the  shop  of  liis  rit^lit   font   >. 

it  is  rerorded  in  tlic  (rrs/u  liiipmilnniiii  rf  l)>iiiifì:ìiiii  that  the  Emperor  Fre- 
dericlc  II  \isiting  Ra\(nna  in  the  vcar  u.ii,  fnund  in  nne  of  the  sarcophagi  in  Pla- 
cidia's  mausoloum  the  body  "f  a  man,  and  beside  it  a  swcinl  and  tbo  tattered  shreds 
of  a  banner.  In  tlie  other  twn  tonibs  (arcording  to  the  sanie  autbority)  were  found 
the  remains  of  l'Iacidia  and   lur  danglitir   IJonuria. 

T'Yom  the  fourtcenth  to  tlie  sixtecnth  century,  througb  a  Imlc  in  front  of  Placidia's 
.sarcophagus  an  cmbalmed  body,  arrayod  in  ridi  feniale  attirc.  and  scated  on  a  chair 
of  cypress  wood,  was  to  be  secn  witliin,  and  was  belie\i'd  to  bc  th(>  F.nipress.  lUit 
inasmurh  as  no  writtr  of    earlicr  date  niakis  nuntion    of  this  nin.irkablf   .speotacle. 
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it  mav  reasonably  be  believed  to  bave  been  an  imposture  devised  in  the  late  thirteenth 
or  early  fourteenth  centur\-,  a  period  prolific  in  counterfeit  relics  and  fabulous  legends. 

If  so,  the  fraud  met  with  a  fitting  end,  for  in  the  vear  1577  certain  children  playing 
in  the  mausoleuni  desiring'  to  ha\e  a  better  \ie\v  of  the  Imperiai  lady,  pushed  a 
lighted  taper  through  the  aperture  and  set  her  on  fire,  reducing  her  almost  to  ashes. 
A  contemporarv  writer  notes  the  gigantic  size  of  such  of  her  bones  as  had  resisted 
cremation. 

As  in  the  first  of  tiie  three  peri<:>ds  whicli  I  bave  marked  out  for  notice,  tradition 
centres  in  Placidia,  so  in  the  second  its  interest  for  the  people  of  Ravenna  is  summed 
up  in  Theodoric,  whose  name  at  this  day  is  as  familiar  in  that  cit\'  as  though  he 
vvere  stili  a  li\'ing  Prince,  or  had  been  dead  so  short  a  time  that  old  men  could  stili 
remember  him.  It  was  his  ambition  to  resemble  the  great  Roman  Eniperors.  and 
refined  by  his  Byzantine  education,  he  took  singular  delight  in  cultivating  the  arts, 
and  in  adorning  his  favourite  citv  of  residence  with  those  superb  monuments  of  which 
I  am  about  to  speak. 

Of  that  tract  of  time    which  intervenes    between  the  deatb  of  Placidia    and  the 
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advent  of  Tlieodoric.  Ravenna  preser\-es  hardly  any  nKinument  intact  or  nearly  intact, 
witli  the  exception  of  her  adniirable  Baptistery  and  the  chapel  of  San  Piero  Crisologo. 
Of  San  Piero  Maggiore  there  remain  only  one  or  t\A'o  small  decorative  arches  near 
the  apse,  the  tovver  and  crvpt  being  both  of  later  date  :  but  little  more  survi\es  in 
the  outer  side-walls  of  S."  Agata,    rebuilt  tovvard  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

ilie  chapel  of  San  Piero  Crisologo  is,  as  regards  the  essential  portions  of  its 
architecture  vvell  preserved,  exoept  the  arch  in  front  opened  out  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Its  mosaics  hovvever  are  not  ali  of  them  originai,  the  Madonna  over  the 
aitar,  and  the  heads  in  medallion  on  each  side,  come  from  the  old  cathedral.  Those  of 
the  four  angels  conA-erging  in  the  summit  of  the  dome  to  support  the  monogram  of 
Christ,  his  likeness  in  medallion,  and  the  similar  likenesses  of  the  Apostles,  and  of 
six  male  and  six  female  saints,  the  figure  of  the  Redeemer  with  the  cross,  and 
the  wreath  of  birds  and  foliage  ha\-e  ali  slightlv  suffered. 

This  elegant  little  edifice  with  its  marbles  and  mosaics  is  not  ho\\-e\'er  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  so  called  Tricollc,  a  name  indicating  the  group  formed  by  three 
buildings,  the  Cathedral,  the  Archbishops  palace,  and  the  Baptistery.  Under  it  He  ttt'O 
chapels,  the  cippus  of  a  round  tovver,  perhaps  medie\  al,  and  large  fragments  of  wall. 

The  Baptistery,  as  it  never  fell  into  disuse,  has  seen  a  succession  of  countless 
generations.  and  may  have  heard  the  infantile  wailing  of  San  Pier  Damiano,  of  San 
Romualdo,  of  the  Francesca  immortalised  by  Dante.  Its  foundations,  carried  down 
to  a  depth  of  over  three  metres,  as  also  some  portions  of  its  walls,  belonged  to  the 
ancient  baths  which  stood  near  the  Cathedral,  more  particularlv  to  the  thermal  chamber 
knov\'n  as  the  LacoìiicKvi.  But  its  internai  beauty,  structur;d  as  well  as  decorative, 
its  mosaics  representing  Apostles,  Prophets,  altars  and  thrones  supporting  cr(5sses, 
togetlu-r  with  its  .stuccos  originally  painted  in  colours,  in  a  word  its  monumentai  and 
historic  aspect,  dates  from  the  time  nf  Archbishop  Xc-on.  that  is  to  say  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  conversion  of  a  therniid  chamber  into  a  Haptistery  may  be  belie\ed  to  have 
taken  place  spontaneou.sly  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  The  acceptance  of  the 
neophyte,  symbolised  in  the  rite  of  l'.aptism,  required  immersinn  in  water.  The  act, 
not  tlic  place,  was  in  those  days  the  thing  looked  to.  From  the  banks  of  rivers  the 
ceremony  could  be  transferred  to  the  'i'hermae.  .Special  buildings  vvere  aftervvards 
assigned  to  it,  or  existing  buildings  turncd  t"  nligious  use.  lUiicc  tlie  t\pical  forni 
of  the  Bapti.stery,  consisting  rommcniK-  of  an  octagonal  building  witli  a  cistern  for 
immersion  in  the  centre. 

Of  the  grcat  odifices  which  J'heodoric  caused  to  be  built  few  remain.  Ilis 
mausoleum,  the  'hurch  dedioated  by  him  to  C"hrist.  afterwards  rededicated  by 
Archbishop  Agnello  to  Saint  Martin,  fiually  rereiving  the  name  of  Sant'Apollinare 
Nuovo;    tlio    church    'f    San     iVodon)    wliidi    likevvi-se    changed    its    name    and    also 
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its  external  aspect  ;  the  Arian  Baptistery  of  which  there  survi\-es  to  us  the  siiiall 
cupola  with  its  figures  of  the  Apostles,  its  cross  bearing-  throne,  and  its  centrai  disc 
representing  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour. 

What  \ve  have  most  to  lament  is  the  total  disappearance  of  the  Palace  wliich 
Theodoric  completed  but  did  not  live  to  occupy.  This  vvas  surrounded  by  porticoes, 
cased  with  the  most  precious  marbles  and  mosaics,  and  was  divided  into  many  spacious 
apartments.  It  stood  among  gardens,  and  i  m  the  east  side  looked  tovvards  the  Adriatic. 
Agnello  the  historian,  mentions  a  likeness  in  mosaic  vvork  of  Theodoric  on  horseback, 
armed  in  mail,  with  his  shickl  in  his  left  hand,  his  lance  in  his  right.  He  also  speaks 
(if  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  King  in  gilt  bronze,  and  though  Belisarius  had  stripped 
the  palace  of  its  Gothic  treasures  which  he  carried  off  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
Longobards  had  done  immense  damage  to  the  building,  it  .stili  stood  admired  for  its 
marbles  and  mosaics  down  to  the  year  774,  when  Charles  the  Great,  with  the  consent 
of  Pope  Adrian  I,  is  said  to  have  removed  its  finest  ornaments  to  Aix-la  Chapelle. 
A  little  later,   in  the  time  of  Leo  III,  he  also  carried  away  the  equestrian  statue. 

The  building  commonly  indicated  at  the  present  day  as  the  Palace  of  Theo- 
doric, is,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  level  on  v\'hich  it  re.sts.  nothing  more  than 
an  addition  to  the  originai  Palace,  and  is  of  a  period  later  by  several  centuries.  The 
true  Palace  stood  more  to  the  east,  near  the  city  walls,  perhaps  leaning  upon  them. 
There  are  many  documents,  referring  to  the  position  of  ruins  which  remained  for  many 
ages  above  ground,  to  prove  this,  but  even  better  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 
mosaic  pavements  which  in  recent  times  have  been  discovered  in  the  gardens  behind 
the  church  of  .Sant'Apollinare  Nuo\'o,  at  a  much  lower  level.  The  character  of  the 
building-,  itself  with  its  single  transverse  corridor  [androiic),  its  narrow  passage  {loggia) 
in  front,  and  its  two  round  to\\'ers,  now  in  ruin,  flanking  the  lofty  doorway,  suggests 
that  it  was  intended  for  a  guard-house  [pracsidiuiìi)  of  the  type  of  so  many  Roman 
and  medieval  gateways.  It  may  with  certainty  be  recognised  as  the  building  named 
by  Agnello  Froìitc  Regia  ad  Calcili,  or  (  'alce,  erected  by  the  Exarchs  in  imitation  of 
an  edifice  of  the  sanie  name  which  stood  in  front  of  the  Imperiai  Palace  in  Constan- 
tinople, whence  the  Exarchs  themselves  derived  their  authority. 

It  may  be  believed  that  they,  in  the  early  j^ears  of  the  eighth  century.  thinking- 
themseh-es  insecure  in  the  Palace  against  the  fury  of  the  people  overburdened  by 
taxes,  or  again.st  the  gr<;>wing  menace  of  the  Longobards,  walled  it  njund  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  citadel  ;  and  that  the  building  which  we  now  see  was  its  principal 
entrance  and  sia/io  ìiiilifaris.  The  .small  lower  passage  may  be  thought  to  have  been 
reser\'ed  for  the  .sentinels  ;  the  chamber  behind  to  have  been  the  guard-room  ;  the 
chamber  above  it,  reached  by  two  winding  .stairs  within  the  round  towers,  the  dermi- 
tory.  From  the  recessed  balcony  in  front,  edicts  and  laws  were  proclaimed  by  sound 
of  trumpet.  Behind  this  building,  and  a  little  to    the  north  of  it.  .stood  a  church  de- 
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dicated  to  the  Saviour.  mentii  >ned  in  a  document  nf  the  year  15 13  as  beiny  then 
in  ruins  and  almost  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  three  eariier  documents  of  the  years 
nói.  1163  and  1207  respectively.  reference,  is  made  to  the  church  of  S.  Salvatore 
ad  Calcali,  or  in  Calce,  as  occupying  the  site  indicated. 

New  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  building  in  Constantinople  which  bore  the  name 
C/ialcìir  (from  x'^X'/.o^  signifying  hronzc),  and  was  occupied  by  soldiers,  was  sepa- 
rated  from  the  Imperiai  Palace  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ra\enna  building  from  the 
Palace  of  Theodoric,  and  like  it  stood  near  a  church  dedicated   to  the  Saviour. 

But  although  the  building  in  question  cannot  truly  be  regarded  as  having  formed 
a  part  of  the  royal  palace.  nor  as  being  of  the  same  epoch,  it  does  not  thereby  lose 
anything  of  its  great  artistic  importance.  In  the  small  decorative  arches.  in  the  form 
of  the  lesene  and  of  the  arches  which  support  the  roof  are  disclosed  various  elements 
of  Romanesque  Architecture,  affording  a  most  originai  monument  of  a  period  of 
transition  which  the  Historian  of  Art  should  higWy  value. 

A  marvellous  edifice  is  the  church  first  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  by  Theodoric, 
consecrated  later  to  Saint  Martin,  when  from  the  decoration  of  its  roof  it  took  the 
name  of  San  Martino  in  Cielo  d'oro,  and  again  consecrated  in  the  name  it  now  bears 
of  Sant'Apollinare  Nuovo. 

Of  the  originai  building  erected  by  Theodoric  to  be  the  church  of  his  court,  and 
enclosed  by  him  within  the  ;mibit  of  his  palace,  nothing  decorati%e  is  seen  externaUy, 
since  bnth  the  portico  and  the  bifora  (,window  with  tv^'o  lights)  are  of  the  Renaissance, 
while  the  round  bell-tovver,  .sjiaped  like  a  minaret,  and  entirely  eastern  in  a.spect,  pro- 
ba bly  dates  from  the  ninth  century  when  bells  came  into  geneial  use. 

As  we  enter  between  the  rows  of  columns  said  to  bave  been  brought  fnim  the 
villa  l 'inciana  in  Rome,  and  contemplate  the  splendour  of  the  mosaics,  the  archi- 
tectural  and  decorative  taste  of  the  artists  employed  by  the  Romanised  Goth  come 
upon  US  as  a  complete  surprise. 

Above  the  Windows  and  below  the  vault  of  the  apse,  originally  adorned  witli 
mo.saics  like  the  walls  of  the  nave,  was  formerly  to  be  read  the  inscription  «  Tlieodoricus 
Rcx  liane  ecclesia  III  a  fiiiidaiiieiitis  in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu   Christi  fedi  ». 

In  liis  .scheme  of  mosaic  decoration  Theodoric  divided  both  walls  of  the  nave 
of  the  cliurch  into  tlirce  zones.  In  the  uppermost  zone  of  the  left  hand  wall  are 
thirteen  dcsigns  each  illustrating  a  parable,  a  miracle,  or  some  other  incident  in  the 
life  of  Clirist.  In  the  middle  zone  are  figured  sixteen  holy  personages,  prophets  and 
saints.  In  the  lowest  zone  we  see  at  one  end  the  city  of  Classe  with  its  harbour  and 
lighthou.ses,  at  the  other  the  Virgin  and  child  seated  between   Angels. 

.Similarly  on  the  uppermost  zone  of  the  right  luind  wall  are  thirteen  groups 
repre^enting  incidents  in  the  pas.sion  of  ..ur  Lord,  or  subscquent  to  his  resurrection. 
In  the  middle  zone  are  other  sixteen  holy  personages;  while   in  the  lowest  zone  are 
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seen  at  one  end  tlie  Sa\-iour  seated  betvveen  Angels,  at  the  nther  the  palace  of  Theo- 
doric  with  the  cliurches  of  Ra\enna  rising  behind  it. 

The  mosaics  of  the  uppermost  and  middle  zones  i:if  both  walls  remai n  ahnost 
wholly  intact,  as  do  also  the  designs  at  the  ends  of  the  lovvest  zones,  biit  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  inter\'ening  space  in  these  last,  the  work  of  Theodoric's  artist 
has  been  replaced  bv  other  work  of  half  a  centur\^  later. 

Under  the  colonnades  of  tlie  palace  as  originallv  depicted  vvere  seated  diverse 
personages  of  the  Gothic  Court.  Above  the  curtains  added  by  later  artists,  vestiges 
of  six  heads  can  be  discerned,  and  traces  of  three  hands  are  stili  visible  on  the  columns. 
The  figure  of  Theodoric  on  horseback  has  likewise  been  removed  from  the  pediment 
of  the  palace,  and  from  under  the  gate  of  the  citv  another  larger  seated  figure,  the 
outline  of  vvhich  can  stili  be  traced.  But  no  trace  remains  of  the  mosaics  vvhich  ori- 
ginallv adorned  the  vvide  spaces  extending  between  the  Saviour  and  the  Palace  on 
the  right  liand  uall,  or  between  the  ^Madonna  and  the  city  of  Classe  on  the  left  hand 
Wall  of  the  nave. 

At  the  present  day  we  see  in  their,  place  on  the  left  a  long  row  or  procession 
of  \'irgins,  on  the  right  a  similar  file  of  martj-rs.  But  these  are  substituted  work 
of  the  second  half  of  the  6"'  century  ;  the  1  iriginal  decorations  occupying  these  spaces 
ha^•e  been  whollv  obliterated.  From  «iiich  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  decorations 
represented  either  subjects  illustrating  tenets  of  the  Arian  belief,  or,  more  probably,  in- 
cidents  in  the  life  of  Theodoric  himself.  But  if  so,  why  should  these  have  been  can- 
celled  and  others  substituted  ? 

Theodoric  died  execrated  b\'  the  orthodox  church,  not  so  much  perhaps  for  the 
Arian  tenets  he  professed,  as  for  the  cruel  persecutions  which  stained  the  closing 
3'ears  of  his  life,  more  especially  the  mart^-rdoms  of  Boethius,  Symmachus,  and  Pope 
John  L  Consequentlv,  ever\'  reference  in  Art  to  his  person,  his  triumphs,  or  his  faitli, 
became  hateful  and  was  suppressed.  The  i^ld  chronicler  ^Vgnello  testifies  to  this  when 
he  relates  that  the  ,Vrchbishop  hearing  the  same  name  as  himself,  about  the  year  560, 
reconsecrated  this  and  other  churches  of  the  Goths  «  Omiics  Gotìwnim  ccclesias  rr- 
conciliavit  qiiac  GotJwrnm  tcìiiporihis  seu  rcgis  Tliniderici  constnicfac  iniìif ,  guai- 
Ariana  perfidia  et  liercticorìtin  sccta,  doctrina,  et  crudelitate  tenebaiitur  ».  A  little 
before  he  had  mentioned  among  the  churches  expurgated  [epurate)  by  the  Archbishop 
this  chiirch  of  S.  Alartin  in  Cielo  d'oro. 

The  period  intervening  between  Theodoric's  death  and  the  Archbishop's  accession 
to  the  Episcopal  throne  was  a  brief  one.  barely  thirty  3-ears.  but  \\'ithin  that  short 
space  of  time  most  momentous  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  government,  in  the 
form  of  Faith,  and  in  the  Art  of  Ravenna. 

Tlie  Goths  had  been  vanquished  and  driven  out  of  Italy.  The  Byzantines  under 
Belisarius  and  Xarses  had  entered  on  possession,  bringing  with  them  a  new  splendour 
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and  nevv  artistic  feeling,  developed  tn  thtir  fullest  extent  in  the  decorati' m  of  the 
churches  of  San  ^lichele  in  Africisco,  San  X'itale.  SantWpollinare  in  Classe,  and  of 
ali  the  iither  churches  of  Ra\enna  which  were  completed  betwen  the  years  540  and 
547   bv  lulian  the  Treasurer. 

The  difference  existingf  between  the  mosaic  work  of  Ra\enna  under  the  mie 
of  the  late  western  Emperors  and  of  the  Goths,  and  that  executed  after  the  reesta- 
blishment of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  institution  of  the  Exarchs,  is  clearly  seen 
when  studied  in  their  forni,  feeling,  technique,  and  even  in  their  material  substance. 
and  confirms,  vvhat  \\e  are  told  by  Cassiodorus  and  by  other  writers,  that  Theodoric 
partlv  from  indi\-idual  taste,  partly  from  policy,  employed  Roman  Artists.  Direct 
inspection  of  the  work  itself  is  of  more  importance  in  this  case  than  any  other  evi- 
dence,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  long  the  ob\ious  difference  to  vvhich  I  refer 
has  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  Historian  and  the  Art-critic. 

I^ying  aside,  therefore,  for  the  present  the  study  of  those  other  monuments  in 
Ravenna  in  which  traditional  Roman  forms  e\erv\vhere  pre\ail,  as  in  the  mau- 
soleum  of  Placidia,  in  the  P>aptistery  of  the  Cathedra!,  and  elsewhere,  let  us  limit 
ourselves  wiiolly  to  confriniting  the  two  styles  as  the^■  are  seen  in  the  rhurch  of 
Sant'Apollinare  Xuo\'0.  That  portion  of  its  mosaic  work  which  we  may  cali  Roman, 
rejects  ali  ornament,  and  seems  to  borrow  its  forms  from  statuar\-.  The  figures  of 
tlie  Prophcts  in  full  face,  wrapped  in  their  mantics,  with  a  book  or  a  scroll  in  their 
hands,  seem  true  and  direct  reproductions  of  statues.  The  chiaroscuro  is  scarceh- 
intemipted  by  the  roso  in  their  flesh  tints,  or  the  red  in  the  binding  of  their  books. 
.Standing  firnily  on  a  ground  representing  the  base  in  per.specti\'e,  the\-  \-ars'  the 
pose  of  their  hands  and  the  sweep  of  their  robes  in  attitudes  wiiich  are  ali  to  be  seen 
in  ancient  sculptures.  The  fokls  of  their  garmcnts,  admiralilv  shadcd  in  varA-ing  gra- 
dations  of  tene,  reveal  with  accurac}-  the  forms  they  cover.  Their  heads,  well  .set  upon 
.strong  necks,  when  viewed  closely  show  an  ampie  scale  of  tints  (as  nianv  as 
fourteen)  full  of  torce  and  daring  in  the  u.se  of  juiritli's  .md  \iolets.  The  hair  curls 
and  clu.sters  in  naturai  cur\es.  The  sanie  art  is  ri'vealed  in  the  de.signs  of  the  up- 
permo.st  zones,  though  as  these  include  groupes  of  figuns  and  rural  back  grounds, 
the  colouring  is  a  little  mi>re  \-,irii(l.  but  always  without  decorative  exce.ss,  witlumt 
violent  tones  ;  discreet.   liarnionious. 

\'ery  diffcrent  methods  and  artistic  ideals  are  .sin  \vn  in  tiie  two  filt\s  of  figures 
in  tlie  lowest  zones  already  referred  to  as  rc'presenting  \'irgiiis  and  Martyrs,  The 
points  of  junction  with  the  originai  mosaics  are  plainly  .seen  and  the  different  quality 
of  the  mastic.  Ali  care  for  forni  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  anxietv  to  ])roduce  decora- 
tive effect. 

The  figures  succeed  one  aiiothcr  without  varicty  as  thoungh  ali  were  ca.st  in 
the  sanie  mould.  'Ihe  sen.se  of  chiaroscuro  has  almost  entirely  disa])jieared.   The  folds 
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of  the  wliite  robes  nf  the  Ahirtyrs  are  indicateci  by  lon,^,  dry,  any-ular,  unshaded 
lines,  often  .tjreatly  disfigTiring'  the  person;  the  hands  are  ali  alike  ;  the  feet  heavy, 
clumsy,  sometimes  deformed;  the  hair  on  the  mis-shapen  heads  resembles  the  tiny 
skull-caps  worn  by  priests;  the  flesh  tints  have  no  chromatic  variety,  but  are  based 
on  four  or  five  tones  at  most. 

The  Virg'ins  opposite  doiibtless  produce  a  different  effect;  but  not  because  their 
fonns  are  better.  They  surprise  and  dazzle  by  the  siDlendour  of  their  robes  einbroidered 
with  gold  and  flowers;  of  their  diadems,  necklaces,  and  girdles  glittering  with  gold 
and  gems.  The  very  ground  on  vvliich  they  tread  is  sprinkled  with  flowers;  while 
the  delicate  interlacing  o\-erhead  of  the  paini  branches  laden  witli  fruit,  heightens 
the  glow  of  this  marvellous,  ineffable  procession,  which  from  the  monotonous  repe- 
tition  of  a  single  figure  acquires  something  of  a  musical  rhythm,  a  sameness  as  of 
a  litany,  surprising  and  exalting. 

But  the  beauty  is  vvholly  decorative,  not  of  forni.  It  niight  be  said  that  as  with 
the  Roman  artists  the  feeling  for  forni  lias  been  inspired  b\'  severe,  classical  sculpture, 
so  with  the  Byzantines  the  decorati\e  influence  has  been  imparted  in  conteniplating 
the  gorgeous  textures  of  the  East. 

The  chromatic  di\'ersity  of  the  frssr/r  which  enabled  the  Byzantine  tei  express  au 
infinity  of  details,  serves  the  Roman  artist  to  model  better  and  to  throw  into  relief. 

In  the  female  figures  of  the  uppermost  zones  we  fìnd  no  luxury  of  ornament. 
The  lightness  of  their  vestments  and  transparency  of  their  flesh  is  attained  by  the 
union  and  fusion  of  niany  tints.  ^\^lereas  in  the  faces  of  the  Virgins,  moutli,  eyes,  and 
uose  are  indicateci  bv  i.mtline  rather  than  by  shading,  so  that  while  for  their  flesh, 
two  or  three  tones  only  suffice  to  pass  from  red  to  udiite,  a  hundred  vivid  colours, 
and  a  bountiful  profusion  of  discs  of  mother  of  pearl,  seeni  liardly  enough  to  furnish 
tlie  gems  and  embroideries  of  their  g-arments. 

We  must  however  recognise  that  if  in  design  and,  so  to  speak,  in  substance, 
the  mosaic  work  of  the  Roman  tradition  is  more  solid  and  beautiful,  the  Byzantine 
with  its  unrestrained  luxury  of  ornament  is  nvire  niagnificent,  and  consequently  more 
decorative.  Be  this  as  it  inay,  n(.i  clotli  nf  gold  could  spread  itself  out  more  superbly 
than  do  those  niosaics,  wherein  are  depicted  the  King's  palace  and  the  churches  of 
Ravenna,  the  harbour  with  its  ships  and  light-houses,  the  walls  and  Roman  buildings 
of  Classe,  the  long  files  of  Martyrs  and  Virgins,  the  wise  Kings  of  the  East  foUowing 
their  guiding  star,  the  Madonna  and  Child,  the  Redeemer  seated  betvveen  Angels  ; 
above  these  the  Prophets  and  thily  hìithers  of  the  Churcli;  .stili  higher,  the  small  well- 
filled  designs  illustrating  the  life  of  Clirist,  his  parables  and  miracles. 

The  man  sick  of  the  palsy  takes  up  liis  bed  and  walks  ;  tUe  man  possessed  with 
devils  has  them  cast  out,  when  they  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine  which  rushes  down 
into  the  sea;  the  paralytic  of  Capernaum  is  let  down  from  the  roof  to  be  healed  by 
Christ  ;    Christ  sits  as  judge    and    divides  the    shec])  from  the  goats.   In  this    mosaic 
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the  angel  un  Clirlst"s  riglit  hainl.  win»  has  cliarge  of  the  sheep,  is  radiant  in  robes, 
flesh-tints.  and  aureole  ;  the  angel  on  the  left  who  has  charge  of  the  goats,  is  over- 
shadowed.  as  it  were.  by  a  livid,  purple  light  diffused  over  his  vvhole  person.  The 
uoor  widovv  of  the  parafale  gives  her  mite.  The  Pharisee  with  upraised  hands,  stands 
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bv  the  Tempie  gate  and  thanks  (li>d  th.it  he  is  ni>t  as  nther  men  arv.  whilc  the 
publican,  with  bcnt  head,  .sniitis  his  bnast,  and  jirays  (  iod  tu  be  merciful  j^to  him  a 
sinner.  Swathed  in  grave-clithcs  rc\taling  his  wa.sted  frame,  Lazarus  Comes  forili 
from  the  tomb.  The  woman  of  Samaria,  in  a  garment  of  varying  Ime,  stands  by 
Jacob's  well  holding  in  her  hands  the  pitcher  of  water  she  has  just  drawn.  while 
slu'  lofiks  at.  and  ron\er.ses  with  "ur  Sa\iiiur.  Vhv  woman  wlin  has  suffered  frnm 
an  is.sue  of  blood  for  twehe  vears,   tnurhes  the   hcm   of  (hrist's  mantle,  and  is  healed. 
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The  two  blind  men  of  Jerichi)  raise  their  sad  faces  in  anxiety  to  know  vvhether 
their  sight  is  to  be  restored.  Whitehaired  Peter,  and  Andrew  with  rough  grey  locks, 
leave  their  nets  to  foUow  Clirist  and  become  fishers  of  men.  Christ  holds  in  his  liand 
the  fi^■e  loaves  and  tlie  two  fishes  wherewith  the  multitude  is  to  be  fed.  In  the  final 
group  on  the  left  wall  of  the  nave  is  tlie  figure  of  a  youth  presenting  baskets  to 
Clirist.  Archeologists  bave  hazarded  many  conjectures  as  to  the  occasion  to  which 
the  picture  refers.  Ali  however  bave  agreed  in  belie\-ing  that  the  figures  of  Christ 
and  the  disciple  bave  been  renewed,  wliile  that  of  the  youth  bending  down  is  ancient, 
and  might  possibly  form  part  of  a  representation  of  Clirist's  entry  into  Jerusaleni. 
Careful  examination,  ho\\-e\"er  reverses  this  judgment.  The  figures  of  Christ  and  the 
disciple  are  ancient;  the  j-outh  and  the  baskets  are  restorations  of  last  centurj^  These 
baskets,  altered  b}-  an  ignorant  restorer,  were  the  jars  containing  the  water  which 
was  changed  into  wine  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  The  bent  figure  is  that 
of  the  serving  man  who  is  testing  the  miraculous  liquid  '. 

On  the  opposite  wall  of  tiie  church  we  bave  the  tragic  presentment  of  Christ's 
last  sad  daj-s  upon  earth,  during  \^'hich  mere  mundane  matters  fail  to  recei\e  liis  at- 
tention.  His  neglected  beard  grows  rough  and  ragged,  revealing,  perhaps,  the  Arian 
belief  that  the  Son  is  net  of  the  same  divine  essence  as  the  Fatlier. 

In  the  first  group  \\e  ha\e  the  representation  of  the  last  supper.  The  disciples 
recline  on  the  tricliiiiiiiii.  Christ  has  said  that  one  of  them  \\'ill  betrav  him  ;  some 
look  inquiringly  at  their  master,  others  cast  withering  glances  at  the  suspected  traitor. 
In  the  next  group  Christ  with  eleven  of  liis  Disciples  are  seen  on  the  Alount  of  Olives. 
The  kiss  of  Judas,  v^'hose  treachery  is  expressed  in  every  line  of  his  ^face  and  figure. 
Christ  is  led  off  to  the  judgment  seat.  He  stands  before  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrim. 
He  foretells  that  Peter  wiU  deny  liim.  Peter  denies  his  Lord.  Judas  offers  back  the 
price  of  betrayal.  Pilate  washes  his  hands.  Christ  is  led  to  Calvary.  The  women 
neep  at  the  sepulclu'e.  FinaUy,  twiT  simple  and  serene  compositions,  the  Disciples 
journey  to  Emmaus.  and  Christ  shows  his  v\-ounds  to  doubting  Thomas. 


Theodoric  also  desired  to  gi\'e  Roman  feeling  and  form  to  the  mausoleum 
built  bv  him  in  imitation  of  those  Eiuperors  whose  traditions  and  ideals  he  sought 
to  continue.  Of  this  edifice  the  most  remarkable  portion  is  the  dome,  consisting 
of  a  single  slab  of  Istrian  limestone,  which  looks  as  though  giants  must  ha  ve  placed 
it  there  to  be  a  fit  covering  for  a  hero  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  But  the  Roman  cha- 
racter  of  the  entire  work  shows  that  the  spirit  of  the  Teuton  had  been  transformed 

'  Translator's  note.  This  design  may,  however,  he  intended  to  rcpresent  the  further  miracle  of  twelve  hask.!ts 
of  fragments  having  been  gathered  after  the  multitude  had  been  fed. 
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bv  contact  with  Italian  culture.  The  fannius  niotiolith.  measurinsjf  107  feet  in  circum- 
ferencc,  has  bcen  injured  by  a  crack  running  from  the  centre  to  the  rim.  but  without 
sep;.rating  it  into  two  parts.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  injury  was  caused  by 
lightning,  and  there  is  a  legend  to  that  effect.  According  to  others  it  resulted  from 
the  settìing  of  the  foundation  or  platform  on  which  the  edifice  rests.  For  my  own 
part  I  tliink  it  due  tu  some  shock  given   the  stone  vvhen  it  was  being  put  into  positi(m. 
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The  legend  alluded  to  is  this.  Jt  being  foretold  tliat  Theodoric  v\'ould  die  bj- 
lightning,  he  built  tliis  mausoleum  and  mofed  it  vvith  this  huge  stime  tliat  he  inight  take 
refuge  there  whenever  a  thunder  storni  threatened.  But  prophecy  had  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  a  thunder  bolt  falling,  furrowed  and  split  the  block,  and  striking  tlie  head  of 
the  King,  reduced  him  ti>  ashes. 

Tliis  and  other  similar  legends,  as  tliat  the  dead  body  of  the  King  u'as  ctirried 
away  by  demons  from  its  place  of  sepulture  and  thnnvn   d<nvn  the  crater  of  the  Lipari 
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volcano,  may  be  taken  to  have  originated  in  tlie    hatred  felt  by  Orthodox  believers 
again.st  the  heretical  Goth. 

It  is  hovvever  certain  that  Theodoric  was  net  allowed  to  rest  l"ng  in  the  tomb 
Ile  had  prepared  for  hiniself.  and  in  which  he  niav  have  thought  that  the  rovai  line  of 
his  successors  vvoukl  finally  repose.  His  body  vvas  secretly  removed  by  unknown 
hands  and  reinterred  in  the  neglected  cemetery  of  Cencèda,  under  the  cit}'  walls, 
vvliere  in  the  year  1854  his  bones  were  thought  to  have  been  found.  No  one  of  liis 
line,  vvith  the  possible  exception  of  his  grandson  Athalaric,  was  ever  laid  beside  hini 
in  his  statelv  tonib.   ]  lis  daughter  Anialasuntha,  was  strangled  in  an  island  on  tlie  lake 
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of  liolsena;  Thedohad  ber  cousin.  licr  associate  in  the  Kiiit^Mldin.  and  her  murderer.  was 
himself  assassinated  as  he  fled  from  Witiijfis  vvhom  the  (ioths  liad  made  King  in  his 
piare.  ^Matasuntha.  daughter  'of  .Vmalasuntha,  ended  her  days  a  prisoner  in  Byzantium. 
l)Ut  if  in  the  obscuritv  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  vaults  of  the  mausoleum  remain 
enipty.    if    the    verv  bones   of  the    founder    are   cast  forth    to    avenge    the    persecu- 


(Phot.  l'oppi). 


tion.s  of  his  latfT  years,  \\r  find  in  the  clc-Ncnth  ccntury  the  i(h-as  of  classic  traditimi 
reappear  tlirfiugh  the  darkness,  a  faint  glinimering  heralding"  tlie  dawn  of  the  renais- 
stince.  Here,  the  ntizens  of  Ravenna  gathered  togetlier  ali  those  siirrophagi  in  vvhich 
thev  bi>lievcd  cf)nspicuou.s  pcrsonages.  of  whatcxcr  nligion  or  ciioch,  to  ha\e  been  en- 
tonibed.  l\en\  they  plared  the  Roman  nrn  of  l.ncins  Koincius  (  liresinms,  t1iat  of  Paolo 
Traversari,  tliat  of  Traversaria  w  ife  of  Stt]ili(n  King  of  I  Inngar\-.  Tiic  clironicler.s  cvcn 
relate  tliat  vvlien  in  the  year   1057   the  Ii^dy  '^f   i'oiie   N'ictor   il   was  bcing   eon\eyed 
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from  Arezzo  tu  Eiclistatt  in  Bfu-ari;i,  where  lie  had  been  Rishnp,  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Ravenna  forcibly  took  possession  df  it  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  Hot  onda,  then  con- 
verted  into  a  kind  of  Pantheon.  Tliat  it  was  reg'arded  as  a  prixile^t^-ed  phice  of  se- 
pulture,  is  also  sliow  n  bv  the  expressed  desire  of  leading-  citizens,  tlirou,i;-hout  the 
tvvelfth  century,  to  be  kud  there  after  death.  But  even  this  result  of  reviving  culture 
carne  Xo  an  end.  Xothing  remains  of  these  sepulclires  and  inscriptions.  The  mausoleum 
prtserves  the  name  of  Theodoric  alone.  Xor  is  this  to  be  regretted.  since  anytliing- 
that  might  disturb  the  historical  associations  connected  with  t'iis  great  princc,  would 
detract  from  the  ^■alue  of  his  unique  monument, 
remote,  solitarA',  silent. 


The  Dominion  of  the  Goths  lasted  for  sevent\- 
years.  Then  carne  their  stniggle  with  the  Eastern 
Empire  in  v\'hich  they  had  to  yield  ingl<:iriously 
first  to  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  afterwanls  of  X^arst  s. 
Ravenna  was  retained  by  the  Byzantines  as  the 
capital  of  their  possessions  in  the  West,  and  was 
e\'en  increased  in  wealth  and  splendour  by  sub- 
sidies  from  Jiistinian  and  Theodora. 

To  this  period  \ve  must  assign  the  completion 
of  the  two  monuments  of  the  city  most  celebrated 
for  their  grandeur  and  imp(5rtance. 

The  church  of  S.  \'itale,  ^<  beautiful  as  an  orien- 
tai dream  >■•   and   <:  purest  glorv  of  Byzantine  Art  in  the  \\'^est  ^■,   was  completed  in  the 
year  547  with  the  aiti  of  funds  supplied  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  through  Julian 
the  Treasurer.  It  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  Alaximianus. 

In  this  building  Roman  tradition  and  sentiment  ha  ve  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
being  perceptible  only  in  one  or  two  capitala  of  the  inatroiico  (the  gallery  set  apart 
for  vvomen').  The  ground  pian  is  no  longer  that  of  the  Basilica,  nor  of  the  Cross,  but 
is  developecl  on  the  ricliest  lines  of  Eastern  churches,  full  c)f  curves  and  picturesque 
perspectives,  like  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  or  that  of  Saints  X^a- 
zarius  and  Celsus,  with  staircase  tovvers,  and  with  circular  chapels  con^•erted  in  the 
Middle  Ages  into  places  of  sepulture. 

Externallv  a  spacious  pronaos,  approaches  slantwise  ti>  two  sides  of  the  octa- 
gonal  body  of  the  church,  and  determines  the  inclination  oì  the  qiiadriporfico  of 
wliich  there  remains  little  more  than  the  foundations,  as  seen  in  the  excavation  made 
in  the  year  igo3.  At  the  ends  of  the  froiiaos  are  the  staircase  tovvers,  and  similarly 
to  the  right  and  loft    of  the    apse  are  two  chapels,    these  also    circular.    The   facade 
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displays  two  Windows,  eacli  of  thrt'O  liufhts  {friforr).  perhaps  formerly  protected  under 
pediments  [tiiiipiìiii).  Internally  the  i,Teat  recesses  {iiicc/iif),  witli  s>alleries  sujierimposed, 
replace  the  severe  di.q-iiity  nf  strait;lit  hnes.  and  ]iarallel  aisles.  ATali's  and  females 
no  longer  wurslii])  on  tlic  l'IiKir  nf  tlic  chnreli,  separated  niil\-  h\  one  or  two  rows  of 
columns.  'l'hc  inen  ninaiii  hclow  and  micujìv  tlie  lo!;!:;ìiiti  whicli  surround  the  space 
reserved  for  lii,i,di  dij,niitarics.  and  tur  tlie  soldiers.  'lo  tlie  wonien  are  assisifned  the 
lofty  balconies  where  they  inay  lean  i>\<,r  the  hmuze  parapets  (/y-^w.vcv/wc)  as  from  the 
boxes  of  a  tlieatre.  'l'he  suniptunus  richness  uf  tlie  female  dresses  and  ornaments, 
blazing  with   ]juri)le  and   \i'M.   musi  have   harninniscd   wcll   with   the  ^iilendmir  of  tlie 
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mosaic  desigiis,  presenting  aii  uniquo,  regal  spectacle  sudi  as  onlv  the  most  fer\id 
imagination  can  revive. 

The  capitals  nf  tlie  cohimns  are  no  lonqer  restricted  t"  variations  of  the  pre- 
dominant  Coriiitliian  order,  but  tdr  the  must  part  assume  the  fornis  of  plaited  baskets, 
as  though  for  tlie  conventional  imitation  of  naturai  plants,  the  graceful  art  of  the 
cliild  who  weaves  osiers  and  tuines  evergreens  were  to  be  substituted,  net  as  a 
tempcirary  decoration  for  aitar  or  tomb,  but  in  tlie  enduring  structure  of  the  tempie 
itself. 

If  the  mosaics  breatlie  no  longer  the  sanie  classic  sentiment  as  those  which  adnrn 
tlie  mausoleum  of  Placidia,  the  Baptister\-,  and,  in  part,  the  cliurch  of  S.  Apollinare 
Xuo\-o,  tliev  ne-\ertheless  surpass  ali  the  others  in  wealth  of  design,  in  rich,  and 
trulv  orientai  colouring',  as  well  as  in  archeologica!,  historical,  and  religious  interest. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  \^■riters  they  express  in  their  complicity  a  theory  of  Christian 
doctrine  opposed  to  the  heretical  \ie\\s  of  Eutychus,  and  above  ali,  a  defence  of 
the  Dyophysite   lucubrations   of  Justinian.  According  to  others  the   Redeemer  seated 
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on  the  gioire  symbolises  Divine  power;  the  sarrit'ices  of  Abcl,  Mfichisedec.  and 
Abraham  symbolise  tlie  sacrifice  oì  the  Cmss  ;  the  F.vansjelists  ami  thi'  l'nipliets  Isaiah 
and    [creiiiiah.    tlie   liarnumv   betwecn   tlie   (  *ld   'l'cstanK-nt   and    tlie    Xew. 

The  v.iiilt  of  the  i'rcsbyiery  is  adnrned  witli  nrnaments,  flowers,  leaves.  fruit-;. 
beasts.  and  birds,  witli  a  weaith  of  \i\-id  eolouriny  su^h  as  \ve  see  in  so. ne  superb 
Pcrsian  tissue.  (  )n  tlie  vvalls  we  bave  the  story  of  Afoses  vvho  leads  the  flocks  of  bis 
fatlier-in-law  Jetliro  the  T'riest  of  AEidiaii  throuyfh  tlie  green  ]iastures  of  tiie  hills  : 
takes  bis  shoes  off  jiis  feet  whilf  the  bush  bunis  in  clonds  of  flame;  receives  the 
tables  of  the  law  on  iMount  Sinai  whilr  ihr  ]);o])lc  )n;irniur  brlo,\-.  in  the  two  great 
luterai  lunettes  are  seen  tlie  siìrifì.is;  tbit  of  Abil  w  ho  Imlds  up  the  lambto(Tod; 
that  of  Melcliisedec  wlio  offers  bread  ami  win- :  th  it  of  Abrah  rn  whose  knife  is 
raised  to  slay  bis  son.  'i'hree  Angels  seated  undiT  the  sh ade  of  an  oak.  at  a  rustie  table 
wbirli  vXbrabain  lias  spread  for  tliem.  ]irediet  for  hiin  the  birth  of  a  son.  wliile  Sarah 
froni    ber   tint   laiigbs  at   the  ])roi)hecy     u  ilh    nialieious     incrcdulitv.    Konnd    these   are 
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the  Ex'ang'elists  with  their  svmhols,  the  Propliets  Jeremiah  and  Elias,  Angels,  \igo- 
nms  vineshoots  tuisted  in  spirals,  and,  in  the  rovai  subarch,  the  Redeemer,  the  Apu- 
stles,  and  S.S.  Gervasius  and  Protasius  the  tvvo  sons  of  San  Vitale.  The  brilliant  light, 
the  fre.shness  of  the  colours,  the  blaze  of  gold  are  intensified  under  the  vault  of  tlie 
apse,  which  seems  to  kindle  into  flames  behind  the  aitar  of  precious  alabaster,  and 
o\"er  the  ridi  intarsia  of  marbles,  wlierein  enamels  and  mother-of-pearl  sing  in  hi.gh 
clear  notes  abo\e  the  subdued  harmonv  of  poqDhvries  and  serpentines.  The  apse 
opens  with  garlands  of  tlowers,  birds  and  cornuctipias  ;  under  the  dome,  seated 
i  pon  a  celestial  globe,  and  between  two  radiant  angels,  is  seen  the  Redeemer, 
figured  beardless  and  in  the  tlower  of  -s-outh,  holding  out  the  ^Nlartvr's  crown  to  San 
\'itale  the  titular  Saint  of  the  Chiirch  <if  which  the  Archbishop  Ecclesius  presents 
a  model. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  clad  in  purple  and  crowned  with  the  Imperiai  diadem, 
offers  gold  in  a  large  basin  for  the  constructiinn  of  the  tempie.  Julian  the  Treasurer 
is  on  his  right  ;  ani:)tiier  minister  and  soldiers  follow.  To  the  left  is  Maximianus  in 
episcopal  robes,  holding  a  cross,  udiile  two  priests  with  book  and  thurible,  are 
sheun  in  the  act  of  consecrating  the  church. 

The  Empress  Theodora  and  the  ladies  of  ber  Court  look  down  from  the  opposite 
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wall.  In  this  sacred  edifice  \ve  lune  tlie  effigy  of  the  vvoman  raised  bv  Justinian  from 
the  iovvest  degradatìon  to  share  v^ith  liim  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  tlie  Imperiai 
tlirone.  Her  tali,  lean  figure,  and  big",  mund  eyes  vvell  express  the  bold  and  passio- 
nate temperamcnt  whirh  accords  with  her  history,  and  had  so  triumphant  a  success 
in  a  corrupt  age  and  society. 


'«t; 


.^-•i 
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(Phot.  Ricci). 


In  tliese  inosaics  both  the  .sentiinent  and  the  execution  are  niost  notewortliy. 
The  faces  presen'e  typical  traits  whirh  lea\c  no  doubt  that  tliey  are  likene.sses. 

ihc  (  iitbroidcred  rohes,  the  jewels  and  nther  ornaments,  the  mode  of  dressini;- 
the  liair,  ;ire  ali  .studied  with  extreme  care,  almost  as  thoii,v,di  it  had  been  expressly 
desired  to  give  to  tlie  West  a  true  and  lixely  idea  <if  the  luxurious  magnificence  of 
the  Kyzantinc  Court.    Ihese  purtraits  ;in-   therefore  of  signal  \alue  lo  the  archeoloirist 
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for  the  informat'un  they  afford  as  to  tlie  costume    wnrne  bv  Imperiai  and  other  im- 
portant  personages  at  an  interesting  epodi  in  the  historv  of  Art. 

While  the  church  of  San  Mtale  u-as  being  constructed  after  a  Bvzantine  or  Orientai 
type,  another  church  dedicated  t<>  Sant'Apollinare,  the  Apostle  of  the  Emilian  Province, 
had  been  begun  near  tlie  walls  of  Classe  on  the  model  of  tlie  Roman  Basilica.  This 
too  was  built  by  Julian  the  Treasurer  by  desire  of  the  Archbishop  lYsicinus,  and 
was  consecrated  by  Maximianus.  At  the  present  day  the  exterior  is  seen  to  have 
suffered  mudi  from  the  winds  which  come  raging  from  the  sea,  the  exlialations  of 
the  pestilential  rice-fields  which  surround  it,  and  from  the  frost  and  snows  which  for 
long  mondis  sap  its  foundations.  But  no  one  who  feels  the  mvsterious  fascination  of 
what  has  once  been  great  and  li\ing,  will  look  witlKuit  emotion  on  this  sad.  solitary, 
interminable  plain,  furrowed  bv  sluggish  streams  and  canals  covered  with  the  flowers 
and  broad  leaN-es  of  the  water  lily,  on  those  wide  stretches  of  svvamp  reflecting  the 
colours  of  the  sky.  and  flaming  at  sunset  with  dense  crimson  vapours,  on  those  dark 
clods  which  Inde  the  ruins  of  Classe,  where  the  plough-share  strikes  against  the 
buried  walls,  and  cleaves  the  pavement  of  ruined  temples. 


The  solemn  charm  oi  the  interior  of  the  church  makes  amends  for  its  somewhat 
melancholy  exterior  and  surroundings.  Two  rows  each  of  twelve  shining  columns 
separate  a  vast  nave  from  its  side  aisles,  in  which  are  prescr\ed  eight  marble  sarcophagi. 
four  in  each  aisle.  In  tlie  centra  of  the  na\e  stands  the  aitar  of  S.  Eleucadius.  At  the 
further  end  is  the  apse  adorned  with  an  enchanting  enamel  of  mosaics.  High  up 
in  the  vault,  and  enclosed  in  a  coronet  resplendent  with  numberless  golden  stars  on 
a  back  ground  of  deepest  azure,  is  a  great  jevvelled  cross,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross  a  circlet,  in  which  is  represented  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  on  ;\Iount  Tabor. 
From  the  apex  of  the  \  ault,  the  hand  of  the  Eternai  Father  points  tlirough  clouds  to 
the  effigy  of  the  Redeemer.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  coronet  }*Ioses  and  Elias 
stand  in  adoration.  Below  them  are  three  lambs  s\-mbolising  the  Apostles,  Peter, 
James,  and  John  who  were  present  when  the  Sa\iour  was  .transfigured.  Stili  lower 
is  a  green  nieadow  dotted  witli  c\-presses,  olives,  pine-trees,  birds,  and  flowers,  in  wliich 
stands  Sant'Apollinare  robed  in  the  ancient  chasuble  [piantili)  and  the  episcopal 
mantle  [pallhtiìi).  To  his  right  and  left  are  seen  t«-el\-e  slieep,  symbols  of  the  faithful, 
Xo  whom  he  is  preaching. 

At  the  present  day  tliis  is  ali  that  remains  of  the  originai  decoration  of  the  Church. 
for  the  portraits  of  the  Archbishops  Ursicinus,  Ursus.  Se\erus,  and  Ecclesius  placed 
between  the  windovvs,  and  the  two  lateral  pictures.  clearlv  betrav  the  decadency  of 
the  later  and  ruder    style    of    the    dose    of    the    se\enth    centurv.    In    fact  wliile    tlie 
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three  sacrifices  of  Abe],  Melchisedec.  and  Abraham  iorm  the  subject  of  one  of  these 
pictures.  tlae  other  represents  Constantinus  1\'.  surnamed  the  Bearded  [I'(\^o)iafiis\.  alongf 
with  liis  brothers  llerachus  and  Tiberius,  granting  pri\ileges  for  the  Church  of  Ravenna 
to  Archbishop  Reparatus.  which  toiik  place  between  the  years  671    and   677. 

The  marbles  which  covered  tlie  louer  portion  of  the  side  walls  of  the  building 
were  carried  i>ff  bv  Sigismund  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  to  be  used  in  adorning 
his  admirable  church  of  San  Francesco.  Xev^ertheless,  the  general  aspect  of  the  interior, 
from  the  sobriety  and  dignity  of  its  lines,  preser\es  a  sumptuous  richness,  the  marbles 
which  remain.  and  the  mosaics  of  the  apse,  irradiating  those  places  which  ha\-e 
suffered  most,  and  \eiling  its  deepest  wounds. 


(l'hot.  Ricci). 


To  this  ]icriiid  nf  tlic  llistorv  of  Kaxenna  h;is  been  attributed  one  of  tlie  most 
magnific('nt  and  important  i\nrits  hn^wn.  iianielv  the  chair  commonly  spoken  of 
as  tlie  throne  of  S.  Maximiiinus,  whirli  is  presc'r\ ed  in  the  .sacristv  of  the  Cathedra!. 
The  first  to  cali  attcntion  to  it.  ;tnd  to  illustrate  it  with  dissertations  and  drawings, 
vvas  Benedetto  Bacchini  in  his  edition  of  the  Lilxr  Poiitificalis  of  Agnello.  Bacchini 
interpreted  the  mcnogram  in  front  as  reading  *  ^f<l.\illlitIllìl.<;  lif^isiopìis  ■<■  and  the 
conjecture  was  so  ajit  that  no  one  ^•entur^■(l  to  disjiulc  it.  and  from  his  lime  till  now 
it  has  always  been  brlicv  l'd  that  this  w  iis  tln'  chair  of  Maximiaiius  .\rchhisho]i  of 
Ravenna.  But  Agnelli.  \\hc>  in  thr  niiith  ccntury  wr'ite  the  lifc  of  this  Arcbbisho]) 
at  great  Icngth,  and  l<ft  ;i  rc(-onl  of  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  Ravenna  clmrches. 
makcs  no  mention  ni  it.  Xor  ha\e  w  e  ;in\  notice  of  its  existencc  in  Ravenna  before 
the  yeeir  1000.  The  few  pcrsons  who  iiftcr  that  d;ite  d<>\\n  ti>  the  time  of  I5acchini 
refer  to  it,  do  so  verv  brieflv.  and  never    conncct  it   with  the  nanic  ol   M,ixinii;inus. 
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The  g-enera]ly  accepted  belief.  perhaps  also  tlie  nerves  of  some  archeologists,  will 

receive  a  shock  when  it  is  known  that  the   so  called  chair    of  S.    ilaximianus    was 

brought  to  Ravenna  in  tlie  vear   looi,  tour  centuries  and  a  half  later  than  the  date 

of  Maximianus.  and  consequentlv  cannot  have  belonged  to  him.  As  to  this  we  have 

certain  Information  from  the  agent  who  conve\'ed  it  to  its  destination.  In  his  ^'enetian 

Chronicle.  of  «hich  at  least  three  editions  have  been  printed.   and  the  authenticity  of 

vvhich  is  not    disputed.  John  the    Deacon  records  :    ;~  At  this  time    (December    looi) 

«  the  Emperor  Otto  III,  sent  through  John  the  Deacon    to  Doge  Pietro  II  Orseolo, 

two  Imperiai  golden  ornaments  of  marvellous    workmanship.  one  from    Pa^•ia,  the 

i:>ther  from  Ravenna.  In  return  for  which  the  Doge  sent  to  Otto  at  Ravenna  a  chair 

superbly  car\ed  in  panels  of  ivorv,  which  Otto,  accepting  « ith  extreme  delight.  left 

in  that  city  to  be  there  preserved     . 
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As  to  tlie  inter[3retati'>n  nf  the  ninne  igram  it  were  needless  to  sav  more.  It  :s 
evident  that  Bacchini  explained  it  as  he  did,  on  a  foregone  belief  that  the  chair  had 
idways  been  in  Ra\'enna,  and  froin  the  first  had  belonged  to  the  Cathedra!.  But  in 
any  case,  eveti  accepting  bis  reading  of  the  monogram,  \\f  must  look  for  a  Maxi- 
mianus  bishop  of  another  city  than  Ravenna,  as  bas  already  been  attempted  bv 
indicating  a  Maximianiis  bishnp  of  Constantinnple  in  tlie  fifth  renturv.  Hovv  far  the 
problein  is  thus  solved  may  be  doubted.  The  chair  seems  to  be  entirelv  of  Orientai 
vvorkmanship,  whethtr  of  l'jyzantium,  Antioch,  or  Alexandria,  each  of  which  origins 
lias  been  suggested.  Fnrined  nf  ivory  panels  car\ed  in  relief  it  displavs  in  front 
S.  John  the  Baptist  \\  ith  tlie  four  Evangelists.  On  the  sides  ten  smaller  reliefs  teli  the 
.story  of  Joseph,  then  familiar  throughout  the  East.  Of  sixteen  panels  which  formed  the 
back  representing  ìncidents  in  tlie  life  uf  Christ  mily  seven  are  now  in  place. 

Xor  is  this  admirable  cliair  the  only  precinus  relic  preserved  in  the  Cathedra!. 
Another  treasure  is  the  cross  wliich  is  named  the  cross  of  .Sant'Agnello,  though  some 
thinlc  it  a  vvork  rather  of  tlie  eleventh  century  than  of  the  time  of  Agnello,  who  was 
iVrclibishop  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  the  sixth.  It  is  of  silver  and  displays  forty 
images  of  Saints.  tuenty  on  the  front  and  twenty   on    the  back,   though  only  twelve 
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iif  the  wliolc  number  are  originai.  In  the  centre  of  the  cross  are  images  of  the  \'irgin 
on  one  side  and  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  other,  the  latter  restored  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  Cathedral  has  a  collection  of  traiiscnìir  ;  frag- 
ments  of  reading  desks  (aììiboni)  ;  a  purple  chasuble  (pianeta)  embroidered  in  g<:)ld 
with  eaglets  and  crescents,  probably  a  work  of  the  ninth  century  :  a  second  silver  cross 
the  workmanship  of  the  goldsmith  Andrea  {1366);  a  Paschal  cycle  or  calendar  for 
finchng  Easter  fr<.im  the  year  532  to  662. 

The  sight  of  these  rehcs  vvill  not  lessen  our  regret  that  the  ancient  Cathedral 
with  its  five  naves^  should  bave  been  demolished  in  the  year  1733  to  be  repkiced  by 
a  modem  churcli.  and  that  a  senseless  architect  should  then  bave  allou'ed  the  mosaics 
of  the  apse,  a  \\ork  of  the  twelfth  centurw  to  be  torn  d<nvn.  and  old  capitals  and 
columns  to  be  sliced  up  in  order  to  niake  the  pavement  of  the  new  edifice;  so  that 
now  of  that  grand  and  venerable  centre  of  monumentai  buildings  kncjwn  by  the  name 
Tricollc  notliing  remains  but  some  fragments  of  wall,  the  Baptistery,  and,  witliin  the 
Archbishop's  Palace  near  the  Sala  Lapidaria,  the  little  chapel  of  San  Pier  Crisologo. 
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"With  the  dose  <ii  the  reign  of  Justinian  ceases  the  gruwth  of  Ravenna  ;  vvith 
tlie  F.xarchs  begins  its  decay  ;  with  the  Longobards  and  Franks  foUow  its  plunder 
and  ruin.  Classe  and  Cesarea  are  razed  to  the  ground;  the  buildings  vvithin  the  city 
itself  are  despoiled  of  their  ciioicest  ornaments.  Xot  even  tlie  tnmbs  inspire  respect. 
Destruction  spreads  to  the  mausoleums  rising  like  temples,  to  the  marble  sarcophagi 
shining  white  among  the  leaves  and  flov\-ers  of  the  grave-yards,  or  sheltered  under 
the  porticos  of  the  cimrclies.  Cassiodorus  writing  of  these  sarcophagi  to  the  sculptor 
Danieh  speaks  of  their  great  nuniber  and  importance  in  the  (!ays  of  Theodoric.  Even 
now.  after  so  manv  vicissitudes  and  disasters,  after  so  many  of  them  have  been 
destroyed  by  outrage,  savvn  asunder  to  make  pa\ing  stones,  carried  avvay  to  distant 
cemeteries,  churche=;,  museums,  or  public  squares,  after  so  many  have  been  buried 
under  ruins  or  under  alluvial  deposits,  Ravenna  can  stili  count  more  than  sixty  nf 
them,  wliile  in  the  work  of  oxca\ation  otliers  are  continually  being  disinterred. 
They  are  rardv  witlmut  ornamcnt  consisting  of  symbols,  monograms,  architec- 
tural  designs,  more  frequentlv  reliefs  of  the  Saviour  and  his  Disciples  in  vvhose 
forms,  tJiougli  somewhat  limp  and  uncouth,  there  is  stili  continued  the  austere  and 
grandiose  dignity  of  Roman   Art. 

P)Ut  if.  as  the  Medieval  shadow  spreads,  and  the  splendour  of  royal  Ravenna  is  ob- 
scured,  so  that  she  has  already  forgotten,  or  mourns  over  her  title  of  *  /v'/Z.r  y,  the 
importance  of  her  historv  does  not  diminisli.  'l'he  more  \\e  study  the  ages  which 
intervene  betvveen  the  death  of  Justinian  and  tliat  of  the  F.mperor  Frederick  II,  tlie 
greater  it  grovvs,  since  if  Ravenna  is  no  long-er  tlie  capital  of  an  Empire,  slie  is  stili 
seen   to  he  a  leader  in  tlie   historv  of  thought  and  culture. 

Her  Arclibisliops,  wlio  under  the  protection  i  if  tlie  Court,  assume  the  title  of 
/iw////«vj,  and  enjov  excejitiona!  privileges  and  indcpendence,  cndure  witli  impatience 
the  grovving  ecclesiastical  pr)v\er  of  Rome,  and  justify  their  displeasure  uitli  .subtle 
theological  disquisitions,  being  the  first  to  initiate  tlie  series  of  .schisms  :  and  vvhen 
thev  themse]\-es  supplv  .successors  to  the  chair  of  .S.  Peter,  these  are  either  learned 
and  profound  like  Syhesler,  aerounted  a  magician  for  liis  seit'iitific  attaiiinients,  or 
else  devotees  nf  a  trulv  I>\zantine  luxur\-,  as  was  (iiovanni.  w  lio  miglit  seem  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  singular  nutli  i.>f  a   temale  Pope. 

About  the  vear  looc),  in  ri  action,  as  it  were,  from  tliis  storniv  and  contentious 
life,  and  in  ])ciiiti-iire  for  rcbeilion  against  the  ri  ])rcsrntatives  of  the  ("iiristian  faith 
in  Kome,  Ravenna  gives  to  the  wurld  and  to  Keiigion  the  great  mystics,  the  great 
founders  of  monasteries.  tlie  furerunners  in  s])iritual  activitv  of  .Saint  Francis  and 
.Saint  Donicnick. 

.S.  Romualdo  is  a  son  of  Ra^-enna.  hi  his  \outh  iie  secs  liis  father  slay  one  of 
his  kinsmen,  and  suffers  in  conse(iuence  sucli  fear  and  ans^iiish  that  lie  retires  into 
the    abhrv   of    ("lasse. 
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Robed  in  the  Benedictine  habit.  he  Imrries  to  Yenice  to  strengthen  liis  faith 
under  the  hermit  Marino;  thence  passes  into  Spain,  where  he  founds  montisteries, 
teaches  hundreds  of  disciples,  and  sends  them  forth  to  evangelise  the  nortli.  Wlien 
one  of  them  is  murdered  in  Russia,  he  hastens  tliither  with  fi)ur  and  twenty  compa- 
nions,  eager  for  martyrdom.  He  returns  to  Italy  where  he  founds  more  thau  a 
hundred  convents,  among  them  the  famous  convent  of  Camaldoli. 


(Phot.  Uicci). 


Ànotlier  son  nf  Ravenna  is  San  Pier  Damiano,  tlie  first  theologian  and  diplumatist 
of  liis  time.  I  [is  bmther  recognises  in  liini  from  early  youtli  a  penetrating  and 
loving  soul,  and  removes  him  from  the  country  where  he  is  tending  herds  in  sohtude. 
Receiving  instruction,  he  embraces  the  religious  hfe,  and  withdraws  to  tlie  mona- 
stery  of  Fonte  Avellana  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Catria,  where,  by  his  austere  asce- 
ticism,  he  gains  the  favour  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  From  Avellana  he  removes  to  Pom- 
posa, whence  he  sets  forth  to  found  hermitages  and  con\-ents  in  many  other  places. 
The  Emperor  IIenr\'  III,   and  several  Popes  seek  his  advice   and  aid  in   synods  and 
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embassies  in  Germanv.  He  contends  with  Antipopes  and  heretics,  but  feels  again  the 
fascination  of  the  cloister.  whither  he  returns  content  to  lead  a  life  of  cmitemplation. 
Stili  another  of  Ravenna's  sons  is  Pietro  degli  Onesti,  self  named  <  //  peccatore  > 
vvho  forsaking  ali  earthly  delights.  and  renouncing  his 
father's  vvealth,  founds  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Porto,  «  the  house  of  our  Lady  on  the  Adrian  shore  > 
whither  the  Angels  bring  over  sea  the  image  of  the 
\'irgin,  to  look  down  for  centuries  on  numberless  pil- 
grims.  some  of  them  adorned  witli  the  Papal  tiara, 
otliers  with  the  Imperiai  diadem.  Here  the  solitary 
cliurch  stands  to  this  dav.  made  famous  by  the  verses 
nf  Dante,  and  by  its  admirable  frescoes  by  Romagnole 
artists  of  the  school  of  Giotto.  Backed  by  its  singular 
campanile  it  ti)Wers  over  the  wast  plain  as  it  sub- 
sides  into  the  sea,  like  a  pyramid  on  the  edge  of 
tlu-  desert. 

The  mad  k-ading  to  it   runs   for   some  distance 

aliingside  a  canal  bordered  by  tali  poplars,  ranged  in 

^i ti !ri~~  M  '" ■    T  %  liiics  lik':-    the  pillars    oi  a  basilica.   The  road  itself. 

Jr|jj.«tt       "7j>    ^    w  always  deserted,   and  the  country  around  hushed  in 

j^r'^.,.,,-^'      '    f^;  silence,   allovv    the  traveller  to    bear  the  murmur  of 

the  sea  and  the  warbling  <:)f  birds.  and  prepare  his 
miiiil  f(ir  tilt'  impression  created  bv  the  home  in 
uliich  Pietro  (Iwrlt,  and  by  the  charm  of  its  frescoes. 
in  whicli  history.  legcnd.  and  rcligi<ius  faith  combine 
in  a  mysterious  harniony.  breathing  the  sighs  of  those 
whii  suffer.  and  the  jiosannahs  of  those  who  mount  to 
h<-avfn. 

In  thcsc  frescoes  are  recordrd  the  lives  of  .Saint 
jolni,  and  of  the  \'irgin  Mother  who  is  liorn,  ascends 
tlieslairs  oftiic  l\'mple,  and  ilics  surroundeil  by  Angels 
and  .\i)o-;tlcs.  Clos"  liy  we  scc  the  torments  .suffered 
l)y  Po])c  John,  e.mt  into  ])i-ison  bv  Theodoric  to  perish 
of  hunger.  Ihntoo  is  tlic  .Savionr,  who  sups  witii  tiie  Disciples  at  F.mmaus.  and 
shows  bis  wound  to  .Saint  Thomas,  l'urther  on  are  t\\<i  porlrait  groups.  in  one  of 
wliich  it  has  becn  sought  to  identify  likenesses  of  Dante  Alighieri  and  (ìuido  No- 
vello da  Polenta,  in  the  other  likenesses  <if  Chiara  the  nun,  and  of  tlie  Francesca 
imniortali.sed  by  pocts.  France.sca,  indeed,  is  Iure,  l)eautiful,  .serene,  with  the  eves 
of  a  dove.    Iler  hands  rest  on  the  parapet  <if  tiie  ninijiart  as  tiiough  she   were  about 
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to  lean  over  to  look  at  Paolo,   whom,  as  the  tale  is  tolti  by  Boccaccio,  she  has  been 
tricked  into  believing  to  be  her  future  husl^and.  ' 

The  sanie    Romagnole    artists    decorateci    also    the  apse  of  the   church,  built  by 
Santa  Chiara  about  the   middle  of   the    thirteenth    centurv,    and    hearing    her    name. 


2i.    —     KMIIWCK   HOOK  TU  TIIK  ClllTIi;!!    (IF   S.   JOHN    TUR   KVANCKLIST. 


(Phot.  Ricci). 


Chiara  daughter  of  Geremia  da  Polenta,  devout,  pious,  mystical.  of  a  nature  most 
remote  from  that  of  Francesca  and  .Samaritana,  Iiad  passed  her  childhood  in  sadness 
and  misfortune;  in  her  girlhood  .she  lost  her  mother;  later.  her  father  carne  to  a 
tragic  end. 

She  and  the  other  mv.stics  of  Ravenna,  mentioned  above  and  celebrated  in 
the  sublime  cantos  of  the  Divine  Comedy  as    founders    of    cloister.s    wont    to    yield 
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(l'hot.  Ricci). 


bouiitiful  liJirvcsts  to  lu'avtii,  niake  aiiifiids  Iiy  tlicir  insupcrable  faith  ami  .self  sacrifico 
for  the  outrages  of  tlie  .sclii.sniatics  wlio  preceded  them.  Nor  vva.s  the  hiiid  wherein  tliey 
were  boni  and  reared  witliout  an  infkience  on  these  her  childreii  ;  tliat  land  fertile 
in  ])r<if(iiin(l  assiiciatinns  and  sfilrniii  nicnn  >rirs,  and  ri<'h  in  iiidnunicnts  e\'ery  une  cf 
wliichmark.stiieclo.se  nf  a  power  and  i>f  a  jiride  ;  a  land,  as  was  said  by  Boccaccio, 
batlied  in  the  blood  of  martyrs. 

Then  follows  a  period  of  popolar  j^fovernment.  As  a  (ìuelf  Republic,  Ravenna 
wages  stubborn  war  against  ambitioiis  \'enice.  who  ])reseiitly  strip.s  her  of  every- 
thing,  commerce,  wealtli,  power,  ami  s])lendnur.  Stili  she  continues  to  .shed  rays  of 
Gas-sic  refinement,  revealing  herself,  ns  it  were  by  tradition,  in  certain  fornis  of  Art 
peculiar  to  her.self,  and  in  her  literature.  ller  University,  moreover,  survives  to 
give  birth  to  the  more   fortunate  and  more  renownid  .school  <if  Bologna. 

Very   soon   the  Republic   is  toni    by   internai   fcuds  between   the  (iuelf  family  of 
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tlie  Traversar!,  and  the  Ubertini,  I\Iaiiianli.  and  Dusdei,  partizans  of  the  Imperiai 
faction.  The  Traversar!,  celebrated  by  Dante  and  by  the  Proven^al  poets  for  their 
courtesy,  for  a  time  prevali.  By  and  by  \ve  find  Paoli)  Traversar!  contending  with 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  and  the  city,  restored  to  the  church,  changing  its  governors, 
who  are  chosen,  now  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  now  by  the  Emperor.  Amid  this  un- 
certainty  the  power  of  the  Polenta  family,  who  introduce  new  forms  of  Government, 
is  always  increasing,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  become 
absolute  lords  of  the  city. 

An  unhappy    and    violent    famil3\    inglorious    for  almost  ali    who  belong  to  it. 
More    than    one    fratricide    stains    its  annals.    Its    men    are    cut-throats    rather    than 
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captains:  its  women,  like  Francesca  and  Samaritana,  are  fatai  and  foredoomed.  Guido 
vecchio  is  distinguished  from  the  rest,  onh-  by  his  warlike  skill  and  politicai  craft; 
but  Guido  Novello,  for  culture  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  seems  like  a  delicate  flower 
amid  the  rough  trunks  and  undergnnvth  of  a  weird  forest.  Ilis  refined  courtesv,  and 
love   of  art  j^and  poetrv,  obtain  for  his  fainily  and  for  Ravenna  the  glory  of  seeing 


sriiKKi  iDwviuis  ini-,  iowkii. 


(Phot.  Alinari). 


Giotto  paint,  f)f  extending  hnspitality  to  Dante  Alighieri,  of  securing  him  such  peace 
and  safety  as  enable  him  to  cnmplete  his  immortai  poem,  and  finally  of  laying  his 
remains  in  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  Hraccioforte,  dose  to  the  church  of  San  Francesco, 
wherc  at  this  day  the  tombs  of  (estasio  da  Polenta,  Padre  Fnrico  Alfieri,  Luffo  Xumai, 
and  many  others,  are  protected  by  the  .sanctity  of  the  little  brother  of  Assisi. 

The  living  s])irit  '>f  faith  which  tlie  mystics  of  the  eleventh  century  drew  from 
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the  associations  of  the  place,  the  pervading  tradition  of  b\-gone  d3-nasties  and  buried 
Kings,  the  tombs  vvherein  had  lain  the  latest  of  the  Caesars,  might  vvell  stimulate  the 
genius  of  Dante  to  its  ultimate  efforts. 

Here,  in  Ravenna,  vvhere  ended  thiit  Monarchv,  vvliich,  in  the  interest  of  human- 
ity  torn  bj^  ceaseless  wars  and  divisions,  he  had  sought  te?  recali  in  a  grander  and 
more  comprehensi\-e  form,   sleeps  Dante   Alighieri. 

At  a  later  period.  when  the  line  of  Polenta,  banished  to  the  island  of  Candia, 
Comes  to  a  miserable  end,  the  prudent  and  sagacious  government  of  \^enice  takes 
Ravenna  under  her  vving,  revives  the  tottering  and  time  vvorn  citv,  and  adorns  it 
with  new  buildings,  with  the  Rocca,  with  the  Piazza  Maggiore,  to  wliich  she  trans- 
ports  the  columns  and  capitala  of  S.  Andrea  of  the  Gotlis,  at  that  time  demolished, 
and  with  the  twn  pillars  sculptured  bv  Pietro  Lombardi,  to  whom  we  also  owe  the 
relief  of  Dante  placed  above  his  tomb,  and,  as  some  surmise,  the  architecture  of  the 
cloisters  and  loggia  of  the  monastery  of  the  Portitcnsi  ',  vvho  leaving  their  unhealthy 
and  insecure  abbey  outside  the  citv,  erected  another  vvithin,  bearing  the  sanie  name, 
an  example  followed  by  the  Classrnsi  -  at  a  later  date.  The  ^'enetian  rule  la.sted 
down  ti)  the  vear  1509,  and  preserved  the  city  from  the  ambition  and  craft  of  Ce- 
sare Borgia,  who  had  made  himself  Lord  of  almost  the  vvhole  of  Romagna. 

The  one  man  among  Ra^enna's  citizens  who  was  willing  to  aid   the  fierce  and 
rcsolute  son  of  Pope  Alexander  W  in  carrving  nut  Iiis  .scheme  of  conquest,   instead 
of  fame  and  fortune,  reaped  onl}-  an  untimel}'  and  tragic  death.  Guidarello  Guidarelli 
«  dear  at  once  to  Mars  and  to  ]\Iiner\'a  »  as  his  epitaph  proclaims  him,  was  murdered 
at  Imola  in  the  night,  through  the  treachery,  as  it   vvould  seem,  c:)f  Paolo  Orsini.    His 
bodv  was  carried  to  Ravenna,   whcre  a  son  of  Lnnibardi  carved  the  .statue  in  armour 
recumbent    on    his    tomi),    now    preserved  in  the 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti.    His  face  seems   .stili 
to  wear  an  expres.sion  of  suffering,  indicating  his 
violent    death.  The  nuaith    is  half  open,   the  eyes 
are    heavil}-  closed    as    in    an    effort    to    end    an 
intolerable  anguish.   The  hands  press  to  his  breast 
the   swiird   that  was    to  have    made  him    famnus. 
This  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  Renaissance  left 
in  Ra\enna,   and  one  of  the  mo.st  pathetic  of  that 
tempestuous  historic  period. 

Se^■era]  other  sculptors  were  at  this  time  living 
in  Ravenna,  but  ali  or  nearlv  ali  of  them  came  from 
other  parts  of  Italy,  from  Venice,  from  Tuscany,  but 


'  Porhiensi.  Tlie  monks  of  St.->.  -Maria  in   l'oreo 
=  Classcnsi.   The   monks  of  S.  Apollioarc  in  Cla 
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chiefly  irom  Lombarch-.  Among  these  last  was  Flamberti.  who  car\ed  tlie  tomb  of 
Luffo  Numai.  Mention,  is  also  made  of  a  certain  Giacomello  Baldini  of  Ravenna, 
but  only  as  the  record  of  a  name,  while  of  Se\-ero,  born  in  Ravenna  and  bred  in 
tlie  school  of  the  Lombardi,  n^  vvork  can  b3  traced  in  his  nati\e  city,  and  to  judge 
of  his  merit  we  must  seek  for  a  statue  of  his  in  Padua.  Similarly,  ^^farco  Dente  the 
engraver,  flourished  far  fr<>m  tlie  land  of  his  birth. 

Painting,  never  without  importance  even  in  the  darkest  ages,  has  left  considerable 
Works  in  Ravenna  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  this  with  the  assistance  first  ni 
(TÌotto.  and  then  of  artists  of  his  school  from  Faenza  and  Rimini. 

We  find,  indeed.  at  this  lime  names  mentioned  of  painters  belonging  to  Ravenna, 
but  without  any  due  to  their  works,  and  perhaps  Giovanni  da  Cicolino,  if  we  can  attach 
significance  to  his  obtaining  employment  in  ]5ologna,  was  the  only  one  of  them  who 
rose  above  mediocrity.  The  artists  who  obtain  mention  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  like- 
wise  mosth'  foreigners  ;  so  that  to  meet  with  a  painter  of  eminence.  and  at  the  sanie 
time  a  citizen  of  Ravenna,  we  must  wait  for  Nicolò  Rondinelli.  Trained  in  the  school  of 
Giovanni  Bellini,  he  imitated  his  master's  forms  and  colouring,  and  painted  in  \'enice, 
and  Forlì,  as  well  as  in  his  nati\'e  citv.  After  him  we  find  Francesco  ZaganeUi, 
namcd  of  C'otignola.  wliitlier  he  migrated  after  the  death  of  his  brotlier  Bernardino. 
^Vn  unequal  arti.st.  he  unites  chiracteristics  of  the  .schools  of  Ferrara  and  Forlì,  not 
without  a  suggestion  of  Venetian  influence  derived  tlirough  Rondinelli.  He  did  mudi 
refined  and  conscientious  vvork  along  with  his  brotlier,  but  left  alone,  he  let  himself 
bs  carried  av\'av  bv  his  impatient  temper,  and  began  to  slviw  carelessness  and  baste. 
After  him  came  Luca  Longhi  a  delicate  designer  and  excellent  portrait-painter,  but 
lacking  in  fibre  and  originality.  \'asari  well  describes  him  as  «  a  good  natured  man. 
quiet.  studious,  assiduous,  painstaking.  and  of  fine  taste  .  His  daughter  Barbara  and 
his  son  I'Yancesc<5  inherited  liis  talent.  but  in  an  interior  degree.  Of  other  painters 
who  followed  later  it  is  unnccessar\-  to  spc^ik.  We  mav  record  the  names  of  Ingoi!. 
Barbiani,  and  Anziani. 

Wlien  Ravenna  was  restorcd  bv  treatv  to  P.ipc  Julius  TI.  it  was  .stili  in  so  flou- 
rishing  a  o  iiidition  as  to  he  rcrogniscd  as  tlie  capit.il  of  F.milia  and  the  Exarchate, 
holding  under  its  jurisdiction  nine  cities,  and  more  tliaii  a  hundred  other  po.ssessions 
in  towns,  castles,  and  baronial  estates.  But  it  soon  fell  into  a  melancholy  decay,  for 
after  the  celebrated  battle  of  i.si-.  the  unhapijy  city,  .sacked  and  burned  by  the  fe- 
rocious  soldie-ry,  partitioncd  and  oppi-<>ssed  bv  needv  nobles,  lost  her  inhabitants,  In- 
dustries, .security,  and  with  tlum  licr  i)ros])critv.  wralth,  and  prestige,  which  neitlier 
the  energy  of  an  able  governijr  like  Guicciardini,  nor  the  universal  peace  proclaimed 
in  the  year  i.^ò^,  nor  the  changes  brought  abuit  bv  the  French  Revolution  were 
able  to  restorc. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  p?riod  during  which   Ravenna  was  a  papal  city,  many  of 
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her  ancient  churclies  were  mecldled  with  and  transtormtd  ;  among  otliers  the  Church 
of  Santo  Spirito  in  1627,  Santa  Maria  ^laggiore  in  1671,  San  Giovanni  Battista  in 
1684,  San  Domenico  in  1703,  San  Giovanni  Evangelista  in  1747,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
in  1758,  San  Vittore  in   1763.    More  necessary    works,  however,  were  not  neglected, 


i'im;ta  of  classe. 


and  first  of  ali  the  diversion  of  the  streams  vvhich  from  time  to  time  flooded  the 
city  ;  next  the  strengthening  of  the  city  walls,  and  the  construction  of  new  gates  on 
the  model  of  triumphal  arches. 

Several  great    churclies,    the  Cathedral  for  instance.    and   imposing  fa(;'ades.  like 
that  of  Santa  Maria  in  Porto,   were  also  built,  as  were  likewise  statelv  palaces.  among 
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vvhich  .ire  to    be    noted  those    of  the  Spreti,  Rnsponi.    Rasponi  dalle    Teste.   Bnrghi, 
Baronio,  Rota,  Gamba,  Guiccioli.  and  Gargantini. 

The  best  architects  of  Ra\-enna  during  this  period  were  Luca  Danesi,  Pietro 
(Trossi,  Camillo  ]\rori,gia.  and  (iuglielmo  Zumaglini.  But  the  matter  most  attended  to 
vvas  the  extension  of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  were  enlarged  with  elegant 
and  spacious  cloisters,  more  especially  those  of  San  Vitale  and  those  of  Classe,  in  the 
largcr  of  vvhich  last  is  now  to  be  found  the  National  Museum,  of  sin,gular  importance 
for  its  collection  of  objects  of  Byzantine  and  Medieval  Art. 


30,   _  Kl.miENTINK  SCIIOOI.  —  SIIKNK  IN   TIU:  I.KCKMl  OF  .\\ST\r,IO  nKr.l.l   ONKSTI. 


As  a  fitting  background  tn  this  jxigeant  i>f  history  and  nionunicnts,  there  extends 
along  the  .sea  coast  the  celebrated  phuta.  a  \ast,  ancicnt.  and  delightful  forest.  Tliat 
Classe  vvas  reared  by  the  Romans  as  the  st.ition  whenin  to  build  and  repair  tlie  shijis 
of  the  Adriatic  fleet,  suggests  the  possibility  that  (■\(n  in  tho.se  early  days  the  pine 
wood  spread  itsflf  densely  over  a  vvide  space. 

Hi.story  records  that  bere  Paulus  brother  of  Orestes  was  .slain  in  476.  and  th.it 
here,  a  few  years  later,  Tlieodoric  encanijicd  u  bile  licsieging  (  Kloaccr  shut  up  in 
Ravenna.    l'jie  forest  constanti v  n-ncws  itself  on  the  sands  \vhi(ii  the  sea  la\s  bare  as 
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it  retires.  It  has  received  homage  buth  in  prose  and  verse  from  the  most  celebrated 
writers.  Byron  tells  liow  sweetly  the  \-esper  bells  carne  to  him  as  he  strayed 
through  the  scented  glades  of  the  forest  near  the  ancient  city.  Dryden  sees  once  more 
the  spectral  shapes  which  Boccaccio  beheld  in  dream,  Dante  draws  from  it  inspiration 
for  his  description  of  the  Eartlily  Paradise.  The  stems  rise  tali  and  strong,  often  ranged 
in  file  like  the  pillars  of  a  basilica,  then  spread  their  branches  till  they  meet  aloft 
in  broad  roofs  of  shade,  through  which  descends  a  light  mild  and  serene.  Belovv, 
junipers  and  briars  seem  to  rejoice  in  tlie  protection  of  the  pines,  and  run  riot  with 
their  branches  on  the  earth  covered  with  delicate  mosses  and  lichens. 


^-^ 
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The  dense,  dark  foliage  of  the  pine  trees  ne\'er  suffers  the  wind  to  rage  tlirough 
their  mysterious  aisles,  but  so  tempers  it  that,  like  the  light.  it  comes  to  tlie  wayfarer 
softened  and  subdued.  When  the  Scirocco  blows,  the  boughs  bend  ahiKist  imperceptibly 
before  it  towards  the  west  with  a  gentle  murmur  and  tremulous  rh\i:hmical  mo\'ement 
peculiar  to  the  pine,  so  tliat  little  birds  fearing  no  agitati<m  of  leaves  or  rocking  of 
branches  sing  on  undisturbed.  And  I  )ante  : 

Un'aura  dolce,   senza  mutamento 
Avere  in  sé,  mi  feria  per  la  fronte 
Non   di   più  colpo  che   soave   vento  : 

Per  cui   le   fronde,   tremolando  pronte. 
Tutte  quante  piegavano   alla  parte 
U'  la  prim'ombra  gitta  il  santo  monte  ; 
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Xon  però  dal  lor  esser  dritto  sparte 
Tanto  che  gli  augelletti   per  le  cime 
Lasciasser  d'operare  ogni  lor   arte  : 

Ma  con  piena  letizia  l'ore  prime 
Cantando,  ricevièno  intra  le  foglie 
Che  tenevan  bordone   alle  sue  rime, 

Here  the  Poet  recalling  to  mind,  or  having  had  in  his  mind  ali  along,  that  an 
accompaniment  such  as  he  describes  is  to  be  heard  in  the  pineta  of  Classe,  continues: 

Tal,   qual   di  ramo  in  ramo   si   raccoglie 
Per   la  pineta,   in  sul  lito  di  Chiassi, 
Quand'Eolo  Scirocco  fuor  discioglie  '. 

He  then  resumes  his  description.  Tender  the  o\-erarching  boughs  of  this  ancient 
forest,  sluggish  streams,  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  glide  silenti}-  to  the  sea. 
Upon  their  banks,  and  under  their  dark  but  most  limpid  water,  grovv  long  weeds 
fliiating  w'ith  the  current.  As  the  pineta  stands  to  the  south  of  Ravenna  the  streams 
met  in  passing  from  the  citv  to  the  fnrest,  flow  to  the  left,  that  is  to  sav,  to  the 
East,  and  the  Adriatic.  Dante  notes  this  and   says  : 

Ed  ecco   pili  andar  mi  tolse   un   rio 
Che  in  ver  sinistra  con  sue    piccioronde 
Piegava  l'erba  che  in  sua  ripa  uscio  ^. 


Roccaccio's  tale,  while   taking  its  origin  from    earlier  traditions,  bv  its  selection 
of  the  forest  of    Ravenna    as  its    scene,    seems  to    suni   up  or  rather  to  svmbolise  a       | 
marked   feature  in  the  historv  of  the  citv:  the  T.me   Drama. 


Dante    l'urg.   XXVUI. 


A  pTcntlc  air,  unchanjfinjj  in   its  cour«c 
Stcalinp  upon  me,  «mote  me  on  the  brow 
No  hcavier  strokt  than  of  a  summer  wind, 
Whcrcnt  tlie  hranchcs,   liehtly  trcmnlous, 
Ohcdicnt  hcnt  tlicm  ilownwarcl  tn  the  side 
Whcrc  first  the  Sacred   Hill  its  sliadow  casts  ; 
Yct  not  so  far  from  bcing  iiprijrht  swayed 
As  that  the  little  birds  whicll   pcrchcd  ón  them 
Shonld  ccase  to  practise  ali  their  vocal  arts; 
But,   In  pure  ecstasy,   the   hours  of  prime 
Wolcomcd  with  warbliniTs,  shcltered  amid  Icaves 
Soun.iinK'.   in  concert  with  their  treWe  notes, 
Deep   music  such  as  riins  from   brandi  to  branch 
Throutrh  the  pine  forest  on  the  shore  of  Classe, 
When  ICulus  lets  loose  Scirocco. 


Dante  PurR.     XXVUI.  t^-V . 


When  Io  I    iny  stcps  are  hindercd  by  a  strcam 
That  to  the  left  hand  with  its  tiny  vvaves 
Uends  the  long  weeds  that  );row  upon   its  banks. 
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Nastagio  degli  Onesti  loves  a  claugtlier  uf  Paolo  Trav^Tsari,  wlio,  vaiti  of  her  beauty 
and  haughty  from  her  high  descent,  shows  herself,  cold,  harsli,  and  cruel.  His  first  impulse 
is  to  kill  himself.  But  afterwards,  feigning  to  go  on  a  long  journey,  he  repairs  to  Classe, 
where  he  abandons  himself  to  an  ignoble  life  of  feasting  and  revelry,  yet  cannot  thus 
drown  his  passion.  Remorse  follows  on  his  wild  excesses.  Wandering  one  day  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  he  hears  a  sudden  rustling  of  leaves  and  shrieks  of  horror. 
He  turns.  A  woman  of  surpassing  beauty,  naked,  and  with  streaming  hair,  runs  tovvards 
him  praying  for  help.  But  tvvo  fierce  hounds  rush  upjn  her  and  rend  her  flesh.  A 
black  knight  rides  up  on  a  sable  steed  ani  shouts  to  Nastagio  :  «  Stand  off,  for  with 
the  sword  wherewith  I  slew  myself  must  I  give  this  wretc'i  the  martyrdom  she  in- 
flicted  on  me.  deriding  my  love  and  my  despair  ;  .  So  saying  he  disniounts,  and 
rushing  upon  her,  while  the  hounds  hold  her,  cuts  open  her  breast  and  tears  out 
her  heart,  which  he  casts  to  he  devoured  by  the  savage  beasts.  But  the  wounds 
heal  by  magic,  the  heart  is  renewed,   and  the  phantom  chase  begins  afresh. 

This  weird  persecution,  this  martyrdom  of  love,  the  heart  that  renews  itself, 
the  knight  who  pursues,  constantly  reappear  in  the  history  of  Ravenna. 

Attila  seeking  to  win  Honoria,  shatters  the  petice  of  the  Roman  Empire  :  Eu- 
genius,  her  chamb.'rlain,  is  loved  b}^  her,  and  her  love  brlngs  him  death.  The  wounds 
dose,  the  wicked  heart  beats  again  in  another;  Rosaraund  bribes  Ahnachild  to 
slay  her  liusband  Alboinus.  Together  the  guilt\-  p.iir  seek  refuge"  in  Ravenna  where 
she  poisons  him,  and  he  her.  New  passions  develope  and  new  tragedies.  The  murder  of 
his  brother  by  (xianciotto  Malatesta  brought  about  by  Francesca  da  Polenta.  The 
downfall  of  Antonio  della  Scida,  who  for  the  sake  of  Samaritana,  a  marvel  for  beauty 
but  a  monster  of  wickedness,  overturns  the  power  and  g'iory  of  his  house.  Lastly, 
Byron,  mad  with  passion,  pursues  the  Guiccioli,  and  loading  his  distempered  soul 
with  other  pangs,  leaves  ali  to  meet  liis  deatli  in  Greece. 

A  city  historically  great  and  fatai,  nay  the  \-ery  charnel-house  of  history,  whither 
destiny  sends  great  acaievements  and  lofty  personiges  to  decay  and  (jblivion.  Here  the 
Caesars,  the  Roman  Empire,  Roman  Captains,  Barbarian  Kings,  the  reign  of  the  Heru- 
lians,  of  the  Goths,  of  the  Ex.archs,  ali  pass  away.  And  when  its  importance  seems  to 
wane,  lo!  Dante  Alighieri  is  here  to  complete  the  greatest  ni  his  poems,  andato  die. 

Once  again  it  might  seem  that  silence  and  oblivion  dose  for  ever  round  her 
ruined  walls.  But  stili  she  connects  herself  with  great  names  and  notable  events. 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  the  p?rfect  flovver  of  Humanist  culture,  is  brought  to  die  in  Ra- 
venna. Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere  slays  in  her  streets  the  iafamous  Cardinal  of  Pavia, 
Francesco  Alidoslo.  Hither  come  the  armies  of  Julius  II,  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  of 
Louis  of  France,  of  Alfonso  d'Este,  and  Gaston  de  Foix  receives  his  death  wound  in  the 
great  battìi  which  reimposes  a  term  of  foreign  rule.  Nor  can  the  epic  of  the  Risorgimento, 
develiipe  itself  without    new  and    memorabl-    episodes  being  reserved    for   Ra\-enna. 
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Here  Garibaldi's  ast(inishing  retreat  from  Rome  terminates  ;  amici  encUess  dangers  flie 
hero's  life  is  preserved,  but  Anita,  worn  out  by  grief  and  hardships,  dies  in  his  arms. 
Then  ali  sinks  back  into  the  wonted  sUence.  But  the  silence  of  Ravenna  is  ever 
full  of  mysterj'  and  expectatinn.  At  sunset  when  tlie  city  reddens  far  off  over  the 
expanse  of  land  and  water,  and  phantomlike  vapours  rise  around  her  from  the 
steaming  suil,  when  bells  sound  softly  from  her  towers,  and  sea  and  porest  join 
in  subdued  mumiurings,  the  soul  is  moved  by  a  strange  and  vague  longing  to 
anticipate  the  future.  We  tliink  of  her  past,  of  the  fatality  that  must  have  her  re- 
novvned  and  famous  in  everv  age  ;  and  feel  that  her  historv  in  not  vet  closed. 


MI  SKCM   —   l!V/.\MI\|.; 


(l'hot.  Ricci). 


Ravenna  roman-byzantine 


RA\'EXXA    RO:\IAN-BYZANTINE 


33.     —    APSi;    OF    THi:    CHURCH    OF    S.    JOHN    THE    EVANGFLIST. 


(Phot.  Ricci). 


RA\-EXXA    ROAIAN-BYZANTIXE 


34. 


ANCIENT    aitai;    IX    Tlli:    CHURCH    OF    S.    JOHN    THI-;    EVANGtI.IS  T. 

(Phot.  I.  I.  d-Ani  Grafiche). 


3.5.    —   i;xii:k\ai    \ii  w  01    iìai  1  a  piaiiiwa  maisoi  1  vm 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


36.    MAUSOLEU.M    OF    GALLA    PLACHiLV    SLPULCHRE    OF    CONSTANTIUS    (?). 

(Phot.  Ricci). 


37.     —    MAUSOLEUM    OF    GALLA    l'LACIDLV    —    SFPULCHRE    OF    VALFNTINIAX    IH    (?). 

(Fliot.  Ricci). 


RAVENNA    R():\rAN-P.YZAXTINE 


*  '-'^i.^tii^^2k£^'^'-^ 


:w.  -  CHI  hi:m  hf  --wh  i;i\i)':i:  wu  m  vsdi.i;  m  rir  du.'.v  i'i.\;ir)-v  —  (i>;sii;n  wn  UE,:o\sTiirr,ric)X). 


RAVENNA  ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


i,\ri;i:\i;i':  (Mh^mi:  iik  iiik  \   ('.i-:.\ir! 


H    _  Musiii.Ki  M  OF  i:\\.ì-\  l'I  v:iiii\  —  iiik  cnob  siii.i'iiiiui  (MdvMi;  iir  ini-:  v  i:i:miiiv). 


(Phot.  Alinari). 


RAVENNA    R(  )A F A X-RYZA\TINE 


:«.  -  ciii'iicii  III-  swTV  i;iiiii;v;  wn  Mvsm,i:"M  uv  i;w.i.\  i'i.\:iii\  —  (i).;sir,\  KO;t  iiecon>iiuctio\). 


:«).  —  MMsiii.KrM  ut  (;m.i  \  l'i.Miniv  —  stm;>  hiiinmm.  m   \  l'nm.  (mcismc  hk  imi   \  i,i.\i  iiiv). 

(l'hot.  Ricci). 


RAVENNA  KOJMAX-BYZANTINE 


il    _  MusoLKiM  iir  i:u.ì,\  pim;iiiia  —  tiik  cuoi)  siiKi'iiiiin  (M<i~'\h;  hk  ìiik  v  ckmiuv). 


(Phot.  Alinuri). 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


42.    —    HAITISli  10.    ANh    TOWl  R    Ol     THl     (A  I  HI  llRAI.. 


(Phot,  l'oppi). 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


43.  —  l'.APTISTERV  OF  THE  CATHEDRAI.. 


RAVENNA  RO.MAN-P.YZANTINE 


44.   —   liAi'iisiiin   —  MosAics  IN  CI  POI  A  (\'  CI  Nirin) 


(Phot.   Alinarl). 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


'n>iiH.'   —   \im;i;i.i 


(Flint.  Ricci). 


S= 


^«»»^-''V'f'!**"  I^*>4R  ifc^ 


\Ulllil.K    IMMISI  \TIUA,    lìYZAM 


R,\VE\-\.\    ROMAN-BYZANTIX  E 


^jy.    —    (;ilApi:i,    OF    S.     l'IKR    CRISOI.0(J()    l\    Tlll     PAIACi:    OV    TlII     ARCHBISHOP. 

(l'hot.  Ricci). 


RAVENNA    ROiMAN-BYZAXTINE 


48.    MOSAIC    IX    THE    CUPOLA    OF     IHE    CHAPEL    OF    S.    PIER    CRISOI.OGO. 

(Phot.  Alinari). 


R.WEXXA    ROMAXM'.VZAXTIXE 


4().    —    PALACI-:    (so    NAMI  11)    ni      TlIlOhOKK 


(l'Iiot.  Iticci). 


RAVEXNA    ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


51.   —  MllSAIi:  l'AVKMEM    OK  TlIKUbolllC'S  l'\l.  VllE,   IIISCCIVKPIKI)  l.\    IllK  VKAIl    1S"(I. 


RAVENNA  ROMAN-BYZANTINF. 


.52.    —     ,\\n.\\    liAlTISTI  KY    (s.    MARIA    IN    COsMIDIN).    Cri'Ol.A. 


(Phot.   Alinari)- 


R A\'EXXA    ROMAX-TÌ^'ZA XTIXE 


1"T 


53.    CHURCH    01'    S.    APOLLINARE    NUOVO    —    FRONT    VIKW, 


RAVENNA    RO:\IAN-BVZANTINE 


54.  —  <;iiri((;ii  oi-   s.  ai'oi.i.inari    \ro\()  —   iNiiioioif. 


R.WEXXA   RI  iNFAX  ^.^■ZA\TI^T 


RA\-EXXA  ROMAX-BYZAXTIXE 


S».  —    1111 


AIMS    AM»    i'ROl'Hl'lS    —     IHlIODORlC's    PALACI:    ANIi    RAVLNNA    —     IHl:    MARTÌRS    —    THL    SAVIOIJR    ML'IWIIIN    ANGLLS    —    MOSAICS    IN    THF,    Clll'RCH    Ol     s.    Al'Oll.INAKl     NUO\n    (KICHI     IIAMt    WAII.). 


RA\'ENNA    ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


Hri.'(  Il  (I'  s.  Ai'ci  I  INAI  I    m;(  \()    —   I  in    (r  .ii:sus. 


57.    —    .11  SIJS    HI  Al  S     IHi;    IMPOTENT    MAN. 


58.    —    .IFSUS    IN    THE    COUNTRY    OF    THE    GADARKNES. 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BVZANTINE 

CHURCH    OF    S.    APdl.I.INARI-    NUOVO    —    MIT'    OF    JESUS. 


Sq.    — •    'IHL    I'ARAI,\1U;    01'    CAl'LRNAUM    IS    1.1/1    DOWN    IROM    THF    KOOF. 


bo.    —     ini:    SHI-EP    SKPARAllli    1  ROM     llli:    COATS. 


(Pliot.  Klccl). 


R AVEXNA    RO^ FA X-P.YZ AXT I XE 


CHURCH    (1'    S.    Al'OI.I.INAKK    NUO\T)    —     M['l     DI     ,11  SLI^ 


(li.  —  mi:  \\'iiin\\-  s  miti:. 


62.    IHI-;    PHARISKI-:    AND    THIC    PUMI.ICAN. 


RA\'ENXA    R(  KMAX-BYZANTINE 


CHURCH    01'    S.    AI'OI.I.INAKI-;    NUOVO    —    LIFE    OF    .11  SI' 


fi,^.     Is'l  ^ri'l;!  CTRlN     ni       I  A/Alcl 


|,        -       IMI      \\(iM\\     ni      SAMAI.'n. 


RAVEXXA    ROMAN-BYZAXTIXE 

("HTRCH    OF    S.    APOl.l  I\APi:    NrO\n    —    IIII      (il      lisi 


66.  — 


JESUS    RKSTORF.S    THi;    SIGHT    OF    THF    BI.INI)    MEN    OF    JERICHO. 

(P.io;.  RI-.L)  . 


RAVENNA  ROMAN-BYZANTINE 

CHURCH    OF    S.    APOI.I.INAKi:    Nni\()    —    UFI     OF    JFSUS. 


f^-     l'KTFU    ANI)    ANDREW"    l.FA\i;    THFIR    Ni:TS,    TO    FOI.I.OW    JFsr 


''^.  I  MI      Mll'  \i  I  I      (  I       IMI      Mi.W  1  s    AM>    I  IMll? 


RAVENNA  ROMAN-BYZANTINE 

CHUKCH    OF    S.    APOLLINARL;    nuovo    —    I.IFi:    ()F    JFSUS. 


I).    —    miragli:    OF    WATER    CHANGFn    INTO    wrN'F. 


70.     —     IHK    FAST    SI:pI'I:R. 


(Phot.  Ricci). 


RAVENNA  ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


(;hi:K(:h  of  s.  apiu.i  inari    \r()\-n    —  iji-r:  OF  jesus. 


—  .11  SI  s  A\ii  nis   luscii'LFs  ON    iHi;  .mofm    (h    omm 


IMI    kiss  tu    .irnAs 


RAVENNA    ROMAN- RYZANTINE 


CHURCH    OF    S.    APfH.l.INAKM     MONO    —    l.lli:    OI-    JF.SUS. 


;.   —  .ii:sus  i.Eii  To  thi:  housi:  of   ihi:  high  priest. 


74.    JFSUS    UFFORF    CAIAI'HAS    ANU     IHF    SANHlIiPIM. 


R A VEXN A    ROiVI AX-BYZ A XTl NE 

CHI'RCH    OF    S.    At'OI  I  INARL:    NU0\0    —     I.IFH    OF    JESVS. 


7,S.    .li:SfS    TFI.I.S    PFIFK     IHAl     HI     WII.L    IIFNY    HIM. 


-f>.    —    l'I.TIK    IHMl.S    HIS    MASTLR. 


(Phot.  Ricci). 


RAVEXXA    ROMAXEiVZAXriNF: 


HlKcH    (.F    s.    Al'i  M  IXAKI      M  i  A  (i    —    llll      0\     .ll>U; 


JLDAS    K'LTLNT?. 


:S.   —  1-iLATi;  \\ASHi:s  his  hands. 


(Phot.  Ricci). 


RAVEXXA  ROMAX-BVZANTINE 


;hurch  of  s.  ai'Oli  iNARi:  nuo\'o  —  i.iFt:  cf  jesus. 


:g.  —  .11  srs  asi:imis  m  (.aia  aio. 


■bO.    —     1111.    MAKI.s    Al     1111     ,SL1'L1.(.1Ì1<1., 


RAVKNN'A   ROMAN  RYZANTIXE 
CHURCH  OF   s.   Ai'Oi.i.iXARi:  M;o\(i  —   Mii;  or  .ii:sus. 


8i.    —  THI-:  riisciPLES  goinc;  to  fmmaus. 


JKSUS    AI'l'I-ARS     IO    THI-:    DISCIl'l,i:S    S.     IHOMAS    IXìIHIS. 


RAVENNA   ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


8.V  —  MArsciMM  or    iiiioixikmi:  —  i  i;o\  i    \ii\\. 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


"^    ìf  ' 


84.    TOW'I.i;    AND    LHIJKCH    OF    S.    !■  KANCl-SCO. 


RAVENNA    ROMAX-BVZANTINE 


CHUKl.H    01     ,s.    \  I  lALI  . 


li-hot.   Uicci; 


RAVENNA  ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


(-.   —  (:m:iJ<;ii  oi    s.   xiiAii: 


(l'hot.  Ricci) 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BVZANTIXE 


88.   —   CHURCH  CF  s.  \iT.\ii:  (architictukai.  IiRAWING). 


RAVENNA    ROMANBYZAXTINE 


8y.    —    CHniK    OI'    s.    VIIAI.I     SI  1  \    I  KOM    APSi;. 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


90. 


CHOIR    AND    APSE    OF    S.    VITAIi:    AITIK    RISTORATION    (1898-1904). 

(Pàot.  Galli). 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


91.   —   s.    \il.\I,l    —    I  (i\\  I  l;    Al.'iiiiv   01     (Udii;. 


(l'hot.  Hicci), 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


92.    —    S.    vitali:    —    UI'I'I  R    AKCHLS    OF    CHOIK. 


gl'hot.   Kicci). 
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RAVENNA  ROMAN-BYZANTIXE 


\Li:  —  iiiK  SA(,iiiFii:r,  oi'   M'.i: \iiv 


(l-l.ot.  Ricci;. 


IM.  —  svcpuFicKs  iir  Min.  \\u  >ii  i.i.iirMiiKi 


RAVENNA    ROMA X-BYZ ANI ] NE 
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'.is.   —  elioni  III'  s.  MIMI    —  ii:iiinU.i:m   vmi  iiki  ih  imi  ii. 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BYZANTIXK 


lOI.     —    S.    VIIAl.K    —    MdsAir    l\    \.\1I  I     (Il     I.IIOIK. 


(I-hot.  Alinari). 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BYZANTINE 


1(1;:.    —    V    MIM.I.  —    «    lllllu,\K  (Ih    M.l'll.\i:>.   I;(HI,\.\    lU.I.ILI'. 


(l'I.o,.  .UinaH). 


VIIAl.E  —  CirAl'F.L  <  SANCr.V  SWCKIIIIM   >   IIKIII  III    IN    IMK   VIMl   lillll 
SAIli:OPHAGUS  OF  TIIK  KXMICII   IS\Ai;l  S. 


(l'hot.  Rici-i). 


RAVENNA   ROMAN-BVZANTINE 


TIlWslvWA  111'  TIIK   AI.TAIl 


n  V    I»  •  -«    «•  vj    y    r    »  V    <■  <<?    f-  '■  ■  w  ^.:  it/" -W  **  V>  t/  Wi  »/ 1 


:^>!y^y:t:y^'^ 


t  é,   »   Ih.    , 


MTAI.K   —    I(1A\SK\\  V   DI'    Il 


RAVENNA    ROAIAN-BV/AXriNE 


Ilo.  —  s.  i'ium:k-;i:ii  —  liinUN  s\ui:i)i'ii\i;iis  iii;iji\i-,im:  tu  itif,  kwiii.v  ijkl  sm.k 


111.   —  liKMi'.iKiiv  ni'  iiiim:i;i(i|-iì|',H';  —  suu;(ii'ii  m:is,,mi  wmkh,  hk  I'IkjI'iiki  i-.i.is 


li-hot.    HiCLi). 


RAVENNA    ROMAN-BYZAN  FINE 


RAVENNA    ROMAX-BYZANriNE 


114.     —    CA'lHIliKAI..    SACRISTV    —    IVOKY    CHAIR,    SO    \A.\!1  IJ,     THRCNH    GF    S.  .NAXIiMIANUS. 


R  .VVF.NNA    ROM  AX-BVZ  A\T  I X  E 


11^.    —    CAIIII  liWAl  .    S.\(. L'IMI     —    mimi;    CKOSS,    su    N.\.MII>.    Ol     s.    .\(.MIIi 


Medieval  Ravenna 


MEDIEVAJ.  RAVENNA 


116.   —    S.   .MAIU 


(Pliot.  Ricci). 


tn.  —  s.  MAiii\  l^  riunii  nmii  —  iMr.iiinii 


ri.ot.  Ri.-ci). 


AIE1)[F.VAL  RAVENNA 


llx.  —  ^,  M\i;i\  i\  l'diiiii  unni  —  iii;\iii  m    mi;  viiir.iN  (Fiiksi  o  fiF  tiik  \iv  i:K\rr«v). 


ii'i.       ^   MiiMu  —  nii.M.dKs  IN  un.  NAii.i  i\n  i.i..\riii\. 


]\IEDIEVAL  RAVENNA 


122.    —    CllAIMI.    AM)    (IMIIIKÌ     (Il      lil.'ACCIOIOKl  i:. 


l'hol.  Ricci). 


MEDIE\'AL   RA\T.XXA 


I2.V     —     CHUUC.H    Ol      S.    (IIONANM     I  \A\(  il  LISIA 


IRISCO    IN    VAI!  1     in     GIOTTO. 

(IMiot    Alin.iril. 


Ravenna  of  the  Renaissance 


RA\'EXXA  OF  THE  REXA ISSANTE 


!Ò.    —    BUILUIN'GS    Ul"    THi:    W-WI    Cl.NTURll'S.    IN    \IA    I)I:M.'aK(:1\1:S(JO\-AIiO. 

(l'hot.   I.  I.  d'Arti  Crafichc). 


RAVENNA  ()!•■  TUE  RENAISSANCE 


li«.  —  «  hoccv  .  (if  iiiK  vkm:ti\ns 


(Phot.  Rìcci). 


RAVENNA  OF    III  E  RFXAISSANCE 


yiUUUmjiin!':^  1^ 


f 

^'•^. 


159.  —  LOi;i;iA  OF  TUE  nAUIlKN   (if  TIIK  l'Olll'UENSES.  K';  '  (Phot.  Nonniì. 


130.  —   S.   AGAr.\   —   CAPITAL   A.ND   lìllACKETlXC.  I.;l.    —    l;AI.(ci\V   01-     IIIK  tV.'iA   (.]1\/.IAM 

(l'hot.   I.   I.  d'Ani  (Jraficlic). 
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7,2.  lOMIi    Ol'    h.WII.    I'dIMKA:  I     IN    KM.II  :     l'.-i     l'IlTKO    l.nMItAIJlH. 


(l'hot.  Alinaii). 
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ALTAR    IN    THi:    CHURCH    OF    S.    MARIA    liIl.I.K    CROCI. 

(l'hot.   1.    I.  d'Arti  (Iruliclic). 
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I  ^7.    —     CLOISTtR    OF    S.    VITALE. 


(Phot.   Ricc'ì- 


138.    —     CIOISTl  R    or    S.    MAICIA    IN    PORTO. 


(Phot    Ricci). 
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139-    —    CI.OISTER    OF    S.    GIO\'ANNI    E\AXGi;LISTA. 


(Phot.  Ricci). 
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140.     —     CATIIHDNAI.    —    S.    MARCO,    HY    MAI  11  O    MI    KAUUSA    ANh    l.l(>\.    AMONIO    DI    MILANO. 

(l'Iiot.  I.  1.  d'Arti  Grafiche). 
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[43.   —    s.   MAiMA   IN   pnino  —  Climi;. 


(Phot.   1.   1     d'.Xrti  Crafichr). 
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144.    —    S.    MARIA    IN    PORTO    —    C.IBORIU.M. 


(Phot.  I.  I.    d'Arti  Grafiche 
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RAVENNA  BAROCCD  AND  MODERX 


14S.  —  dante's  tomb. 


RAVENNA  BAROCCO  AND  MODERN 


i^g,  —  ra\i:nna  —  hird's  kyk  vii w.  wii  cintury. 


150.    —     RAVI-WA    —    PANORAMA,     WIII    (INURY. 


Neighbourhood  of  Ravenna 


NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  RAVENNA 


ISl-l.v:.   -   l'l\i;i\    \Ml  l.M.iiliN. 


XEIGHBDl'RHOOD  OF  RAVENNA 


t.'i'.IM.    -    l'i\KI\    Wll   SW  \MI'- 


(IMioi.  Farinl). 
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NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  RAVENNA 


l5tS.  —  llll\li  AND  CV.NM.  OK  l'ORTO  COIISIM. 


(Phot.   Furini). 


155.  —   lliUU  l.KMIIM',    111  s.   MAIIU   IN    l'dlliO  ['l'dlll. 
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